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May We Be of Assistance 


With Your 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING? 


So far this year we have been able to help thousands of our read- 
ers with their gift lists. These people have asked us to enter gift 
subscriptions for their relatives and friends to... 


The FAMILY DIGEST 
Our Christmas Gift Service 


includes not only the delivery of copies of THE 
FAMILY DIGEST for one year starting with the 
Christmas (January) issue but the addressing 
and mailing of the Christmas card announcing 
your gift. 


Our Christmas Gift Prices 


are now in effect. For as little as $2.00 you can 
bring a full year of reading enjoyment to any of 
the people on your gift list. 


Another feature of the Christmas Gift Service offered by The 
FAMILY DIGEST is the delayed payment plan. Your gifts will 
be entered now, service will start a day or two prior to Christ- 
mas, and you may pay for your gifts in January. 


The Christmas shopping rush is on in most stores and will be 
getting more hectic ach day. However, you can shop in com- 
fort and give appreciatd gifts by turning to the last page of this 
issue. 
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To Celebrate Our 


50th 


Anniversary 


The January issue of THE FAMILY 
DIGEST will contain 50% more of the 
finest in family reading. A _ special 
GIANT issue for your enjoyment. 


You can share this enjoyable experience 
with your friends and relatives by en- 
- tering Christmas gift subscriptions in 
their names. Our GIANT anniversary 
issue will start your gift to them. 


FAMILY DIGEST gifts are easy w give 
and pleasant to receive. 


Please see the insert 
on the last page 
of this issue. 
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Happiest 
Christmas 


How would Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph, if they were on 
earth, celebrate Christmas? 


By Joseph A. Breig 


& F Jesus, Mary and Jo- 
; seph were on earth this 
& Christmastide, I do not 

ow whether there would be a 
Christmas tree in their home. I do 
not know whether there would be 
colored lights. I do not know 
whether there would be a crib, or 
a Yule log, or Christmas cards, or 
Santa Clauses cut out of red 
paper, or starshaped cookies, or 
anything of the kind. But this I 
do know: their home would be 
filled with the spirit that is sym- 
bolized by all those things. And 
because that spirit would be 
there more perfectly than any- 
where else on earth, the Holy 
Family’s Chirstmas would be the 
happiest Christmas in the world. 
Maybe these three would adopt 


the Christmas customs they saw 
around them, and maybe they 
wouldn’t. Maybe they would 
teach us better customs. More 
likely, they would add some 
beautiful practices which we have 
overlooked. Of one thing I am 
confident: they would not frown 
on our innocent ways. They would 
not give us, for Christmas, a scold- 
ing. If they wanted us to add 
something, or alter something, 
they would persuade us so gently 
and winningly that we would 
think the new ideas were our 
ideas. Indeed, they would lead 
and guide us so  unnoticeably 
that we would win merit in the 
eyes of God for following them. 

Jesus is like that, and Mary and 
Joseph are like Jesus. Only to the 
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proud, the stiff-necked and the 
cruel did Christ speak bluntly. 
With people of good heart — who 
were the vast majority — He was 
careful never to wound. He spoke 
in such manner as gradually to 
lead them to see what He meant; 
and his leading was so impercep- 
tible that they might well have 
imagined that the discovery was 
theirs. He did not say, for instance, 
“I am the Messias, the Redeemer, 
the long-desired of Israel.” Little 
by little, he planted clues in the 
minds of his friends until at last 
he could ask Peter, “Whom do you 
say that I am?” and receive the 
inspired answer, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living 
God!” 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph, then, 
might have a Christmas tree, or 
they might not. They might save 
its cost and send the money to 
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the missions. On the other hand, 
they might say that it would be a 
mistake to deprive children of the 
joy of the Christmas tree, shim- 
mering with lights and decora- 
tions. They might also tell us that 
we must not cut off the livelihood 
of the men who go into the for- 
ests and bring the trees out; who 
drive the trucks or pilot the trains 
that deliver them; who operate 
the stores and lots where the trees 
are sold. 

About that sort of thing, I do 
not know. But I know that Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph would remind 
us by their example and their 
words that the happiness of 
Christmas is something that can 
only be earned and cannot be 
bought. The happiness of Christ- 
mas, they would say, is to be 
found primarily in what we are, 
not what we do. It is greater or 
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Can YOU answer that, Mother... 
in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parent- 
hood, and reverence for God for 
designing a beautiful plan of life? 
That’s what “The Story of Life,” 
by Ellis W. Whiting, does for you 
as you read it, word for word oe 
your child, truthfully, gi 
or her the FACTS O 
OVER ,,100,000 COPIES 
This book nique because: 1) the 
TRUTH is told” with father and mother 
in the picture, all in child language. No 
evasions. concept of sex 
started a high . spiritual plane. 
EXACT WORDS supplied. 4) PUR- 
posEtY BRIEF, 48 pages, so as not to 
tire child. 5) Section of delicate QUES- 
TIONS and ANSWERS for older children. 
6) Creates new appreciation of mother. 
HIGHLY ENDORSED 
In book by Sup’t. of Catholic Schools, and 


book review from St. Francis Seminary, 
concluding: “The work is highly recom- 
mended to parents by a number of cau- 
tious priests.” 
Excerpts from Msgr. J. D. Conway’s re- 
view of this book in The Catholic Messeng- 
er, follow: “I don’t mind giving him (‘the 
author) a free assist, cause the book 
well deserves a_boost.”—‘It will prevent 
the curious little mind from experiment, 
shame, and a_ feeling of guilt.”—‘‘And 
above all, it will establish that confidence 
and frankness which is going to be so 
necessary ten or twelve years later when 
real problems arise. And thus will save 
‘teen agers from coming to me, or some 
other priest, with questions they wouldn’t 
dare ask mother 
MONEY- BACK GUARANTEE 

rice in attractive new format is $1.00. 

It not HIGHLY PLEASED, return in ten 
ys and money will be promptly Au. 

~ Just wrap a dollar bill in sheet of 
paper on which is PRINTED your name 
and address and mail in nearest mail 
to the publishers. No C.0.D. orders ac- 

cepted because of time involved. 
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less in the exact measure in 
which we are closer to them, or 
farther away. And we are closer 
to them in proportion to our love 
for them and for our fellowmen 
everywhere on earth. 
Everywhere on earth? No; it is 
much more than that, as we know 
from the faith that Christ gave us. 
Our Christmas happiness will be 
keener according as we love God 
and Mary and Joseph and not only 
our fellowmen, but our fellow- 
creatures, of all kinds, absolutely 
everywhere. There is no one, 


there is nothing, from which we 
can withhold our love’ without 
tarnishing our Chirstmas happi- 


ness — and for that matter our 
year-round happiness. We must 
love the birds and the animals, 
the trees and flowers and grass, 
the sun and moon and stars, the 
mountains and valleys, water and 
snow and ice. We must love all 
people on earth, and all in Purga- 
tory, and all in heaven. 

For Christmas happiness we 
must love the angels, too; and this 
is a great deal of loving, because 
the angels are countless. The mul- 
titudes of them are beyond our 
imaginations. And each angel is 
unique. Each angel is more dif- 
ferent from any other angel than 


is, shall we say, the sun from 
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darkness, or a mountain from a 
mouse. You cannot love the an- 
gels — love them by _ thinking 
about them and praying for their 
protection and learning about 
them — without growing greater 
and greater in mind and _ heart. 
The angels are among the step- 
ping-stones to God that God has 
given to us. 

Love must have no stopping- 
point, if there is to be Christmas 
happiness in our lives. We must 
even love — yes, we must — Satan 
and his devils. We must fear them, 
be on guard against them, avoid 
them, and hate the evil they do 
with a gigantic hatred; but we 
must love them in the sense of 
wishing that they were good, not 
wicked; and in heaven, not in 
hell. We must love them in that 
we would rejoice if they could or 
would repent, and restore them- 
selves to God’s friendship. There 
is no place for hatred at Christ- 
mas time — or any other time — 
except the hatred of sin, which 
is not hatred at all but love of 
goodness, love of God and of 
God’s works. 

But how shall we fill ourselves 
with this all-encompassing love 
which makes of us — and of our 
families, our neighborhoods, our 
cities and states — beautiful har- 
monies, pleasing to God, pleas- 
ing to Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 
pleasing to the angels and saints, 
and pleasing to all creatures? 


Where is the wellspring at which 
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we can drink of this love — drink 
and drink and drink, and be filled 
more and more, and yet grow 
thirstier and thirstier for greater 
love? 

The wellspring is right here in 
our parish churches. It is in the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is in Holy 
Communion; frequent Commu- 
nion; daily Communion; but cer- 
tainly, at the very least, Com- 
munion at Christmas. 

The great fount of Christmas 
happiness is Holy Communion. 
Indeed, Christmas is Communion 
and Communion is Christmas. 

The very word Christmas is a 
compression of the word Christ- 
Mass. The reason for Christmas is 
the Mass of Christ. Without the 
Mass, Christmas is woefully in- 
complete. And without Commu- 
nion, the Mass is incomplete for 
us; we are not participating in it 
as fully as we might. 
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Christ created Christmas by 
sacrificing Himself for us. Had He 
not sacrificed Himself, there 
would be no Mass; and had there 
been no Mass, there would be no 
Christmas. He purchased Christ- 
mas, and Christmas happiness, for 
us, in the crib at Bethlehem, at 
the Last Supper in the Upper 
Room, and on the Cross of Cal- 
vary. 

If we are united with Christ in 
Mass and Communion, then 
Christmas is fully ours; if we are 
not, Christmas is hollow. It is the 
tinsel without the tree, the color- 
ed bulbs with no electricity to 
light them, the Yule log without 
the fire, the crib without the 
Child and without Mary and 
Joseph. 

God in his infinite mercy can 
give grace to those outside the 
Church. He can give them some- 
thing of the Christmas spirit for 
Christmas. But it is saddening to 
think of anybody without the 
Mass and Communion on Christ- 
mas. And for us, Christmas with- 
out this union with Chirst is like 
a Christmas tree thrown on a rub- 
bish heap two weeks after the 
Day. 

Perhaps Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
would have a tree and a crib and 
a Yule log in their home. Perhaps 
they would decorate their dwell- 
ing with colored lights. Perhaps 
they would have open house for 
guests. Perhaps they would smil- 
ingly approve our Christmas cus- 


toms. 
But this much is certain — they 
would approve no custom, no 


celebration, no __jollification, un- 
less it had its roots in the deep 
and true Christmas spirit. 

They will bless no Christmas 
practice that expresses self-love 
only. They give the real Christ- 
mas happiness to those who serve 
God and fellowmen. They fill 
with Christmas joy those hearts 
which are filled with true love of 
others. And the definition of true 
love is that it desires the good of 
the beloved, and acts to help the 
beloved to attain that good. 

We may think that we love the 
pagans, but it is not true love if 
we will not support the missions. 
We may tell ourselves that we 
love those who suffer under god- 
less persecution; but it is only a 
fancied love if it will not support 
wise statesmanship in the effort 
to deliver them from bondage. We 
may imagine that we love our 
children, but it is an empty love 
unless it strives to guide them 
ever closer to God. 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I 
think, would tell us by all means 
to give our children a Christmas 
tree, and Christmas presents, and 
Christmas joys; but they would 
remind us that all those things 
are pointless if we do not also 
give our families the Christmas 
gift of Christ — Christ in us, 
Christ in them, and Christ in Mass 


and Communion. 
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Limbo is not a doctrine of our Faith 


Alu Alternate to Limbo 


Condensed from The Priest 


Martin 


T 1s A doctrine of our 
Faith that Baptism is 
absolutely necessary for 
salvation. Baptism there 
must be, either in fact (of water) 
or in desire, or in blood — mar- 
tyrdom. Theologians say that 
Baptism is necessary by necessity 
of means. It’s a “sine qua non” 
and there is no getting around 
that fact. 

On the other hand, one is ex- 
cluded from heaven only for grave 
and unforgiven and unrepented 
personal sins. The little baby dy- 
ing before baptism is not guilty 
of any personal sin. But it was 
born in Original Sin. It comes 
into life with something missing 
from its soul. And that “something 
missing” is the created share in 
divine life called “sanctifying 
grace” — without which it is im- 
possible to possess God. So, ap- 
parently, babies not having this 
needed gift simply cannot go to 
heaven. And they do not deserve 


Benedict 


hell. What to do with them? 

Theologians, faced with this 
problem, came up with a solution. 
Such babies go to Limbo, a place 
of purely natural happiness. 
There, say the theologians, the 
baby will be perfectly happy in a 
natural way and will never know 
what it has missed. It won't see 
God. But then it won't know 
either what it’s missing by not 
possessing God and so will not 
suffer. Of course its mother will 
never see it again either. She will 
be, we hope, eventually in heaven. 
Yet she won't be upset about this 
either, for in possessing God 
there will be no room in her for 
regret at not seeing her baby. 

That’s the traditional way of 
explaining the situation. But it is 
not a tradition without dissenting 
voices. 

It is important to remember 
that Limbo is not a doctrine of 
our Faith. It is, rather, the solu- 
tion of theologians to the problem, 


The Priest (September, ’57), Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., 
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a solution they have arrived at 
from a knowledge of principles 
which are doctrines of Faith. It is 
what is usually called a “theolo- 
gical conclusion.” However, theo- 
logical conclusions do not bind us 
to belief under pain of eternal 
damnation! One can differ with 
theologians in these matters, pro- 
vided one has reasons for differ- 
ence as good as are theirs for 
maintaining their conclusions. 
Now there have been — for 
centuries, too — many other men 
who study the things of God, who 
have not accepted this theory on 
babies and Limbo. There are 
more such theologians today. It 
seems safe to say that pursuit of 
study in this matter has resulted 
in another and more optimistic 
opinion which we are quite free 
to hold. Of course, this “optimis- 
tic” opinion is not a defined truth 
of Faith either. But it certainly is 
in accord with what we do know 
of God’s loving kindness. And it 
is also a source of much consola- 
tion for mothers whose babies 
died before they could be bap- 
tized. 

The opinion to which we refer 
is this: babies who died before 
they had a chance to be baptized, 
especially if they are born of good 
Christian parents in sacramental 
marriage, certainly can be brought 
to the state of grace and eternal 
life by force of a special gift of 
God. God wills the salvation of 
all men — even that of unbap- 
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tized infants. 

Take the case of a baby that 
does receive Baptism. Faith is 
necessary for Baptism. Without 
Faith, that sacramental re-birth is 
ineffective. One must believe and 
be baptized — not just be bap- 
tized. But a little baby cannot 
make an act of Faith. So what 
happens? The Church, as God’s 
instrument, supplies the Faith of 
which the infant is incapable. At 
the moment of Baptism it is the 
Church’s Faith offered in the 
baby’s name which opens that 
little soul to the incoming of the 
divine life and the inhabitation of 
the Three divine Persons. 

If the Church can supply the 
Faith for babies of Catholic par- 
ents at the moment of Baptism, 
why can’t she supply that same 
needed Faith for babies of good 
Christian parents? We're not talk- 
ing here about babies who are not 
baptized because of their parent’s 
neglect, or lukewarm faith which 
lets them put off this all-important 
sacrament. We are, however, 
thinking about those parents who 
definitely intended to have their 
babies baptized just as soon as 
possible and then something to- 
tally unexpected interfered. May- 
be the baby was stillborn;. maybe 
the baby died very suddenly and 
there was no Baptism but it was 
not the fault of anyone. 

Catholic parents know that, as 
a result of their sacramental mar- 
riage, they have a definite right 
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to certain graces from God. Mat- 
rimony does not confer a charac- 
ter like Baptism or Confirmation 
or Holy Orders. But it does estab- 
lish a sacramental state of life. It 
does set up a title, a very special 
right to very special graces. One 
of the effects of those special 
graces is the first and sincere in- 
tention of Catholic parents to see 
to it that their children are bap- 
tized as soon as possible after 
birth. Such a desire, such an in- 
tention, springs from Faith, from 
their belief in the absolute neces- 
sity of Baptism, and from their 
Faith-sponsored determination 
that the little ones whom God has 
given them shall be given the 
right and title to eternal life. 
When the offspring of such 
sacramentalized parentage is 
brought to the baptismal font, the 
“immaculate womb of Mother 
Church” as the Easter Vigil’s Lit- 
urgy calls it, the Faith of that 
baby’s parents goes along with it. 
Sponsors there are, chosen and 
commissioned by the baby’s par- 
ents, to make the necessary acts 
of Faith before Baptism in the 
name of the baby and as the in- 
struments of the Church’s supply- 
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ing action in this matter. 

Why should it not be possible 
that God, in His goodness and 
His sincere desire for the salva- 
tion of such a child, would deter- 
mine that this same sacrament- 
based Faith should be effective in 
the event that the baby dies be- 
fore it is possible for it to receive 
Baptism in fact? In such a sup- 
position, you would have the child 
being justified by what is called 
“Baptism of desire,” for such 
Faith would, of course, include 
the love of God and the desire to 
do whatever God wants one to 
do — and that means receiving 
Baptism. 

Certainly those Catholic par- 
ents who have lost a baby by sud- 
den death, a baby that did not 
have a chance to receive Bap- 
tism — and that opportunity’s ab- 
sence being no one’s fault — those 
parents have every reason to trust 
that God, knowing their Faith, 
their sincere desire that the baby 
be baptized, will in His love ac- 
cept that Faith as supplying for 
the baby’s need and make pos- 
sible the immediate entrance of 
the little one into the fullness of 
life. 


A LITTLE FELLOW, calling on a neighbor with his mother, sudden- 
ly said, “Mrs. Rand, may I see your new bedroom rug?” 
“Why, Tommy, how nice of you to be interested. Of course 


you may go in and look.” 


The boy left, then reappeared. 
“Gee, Mommy,” he said, puzzled, “—it didn’t make me sick!” 
—E. E. Kenyon in American Weekly 
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Family life among the Moslems 


THE PEOPLE OF 
THE CRESCENT MOON 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


HE MOSLEM WORLD extends 
like its own political sym- 
bol—the crescent moon — across 
northern Africa, up through the 
Near East, into the heart of Asia. 
Much of this land is barren and 
inhospitable yet in this crescent 
live some 250 million Moslems, 
the world’s largest religious body 
after Catholicism. 

Today that world is seething 
with unrest. ‘There is rebellion 
against the occupying forces of 
colonial powers. There is resent- 
ment against the West, some of it 
inborn but more created by mod- 
ern political maneuvers. There is 
the desire of adaption and _ re- 
adjustment to modern ways of 
life by a people whose philosophy 
of life is many centuries old. 
There is a reawakening of the mis- 
sionary spirit of Moslems, long 
dormant but which has never 
ceased believing that it is the 
only perfect religion in a world 
of unbelievers. 


Unfortunately, few of the Wes- 
10 


tern world—and this is particular- 
ly true of Americans—know much 
about the Moslem world and even 
less about its faith. What know- 
ledge we have is colored by ro- 
mantic novels and movies — the 
mystery or the Casbah, the glam- 
our of the Foreign Legion, sheiks 
astride sleek steeds speeding over 
the shifting Sahara | the 
treachery of Himalayan mountain 
princes. But all of these are out- 
side the real meaning of Islam. 
No one can understand the peo- 
ple of the crescent without under- 
standing their religion. This is be- 
cause their religion is so much 
bound up with their lives. The 
Moslem religion is the real moti- 
vating force in the life of the 
of the crescent. It gives 
them a feeling of superiority to 
the rest of the world, makes. them 
arrogant and contemptuous of the 
foreigner, and binds them to its 
with sincerity and sacri- 
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average Christian wants to tem- 
porize with the Lenten Fast. Not 
so the Moslem in his fast or Ram- 
adan. He accepts its obligations 
very seriously, not in the spirt of 
penance but as an opportunity for 
gaining merit. 

One day I was sitting in a car 
in Nairobi, Kenya, with a young 
Negro Moslem named Shebangi. I 
offered him a cigarette, having 
previously seen him smoke. He 
declined courteously. 

“Have you given up smoking?” 
I asked. 

_ “Tt is the time of Ramadan,” 
he replied simply. 

Curious, I pressed him for more 
information. Ramadan, he told 
me, is the ninth month of the 
Mohammedan lunar calendar. 
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During these 30 days every good 
Moslem begins his fast at sunrise 
and continues it until sunset. Dur- 
ing this time not a morsel of food, 
not a drop of water, not a puff 
of tobacco will be taken. This is 
tough going for people who must 
do a hard day’s work. 

The Moslem’s contempt for 
Christianity is based on misunder- 
standings and some justification. 


“Are you a Hindu or Chris- 
tian?” I asked the young Indian 
in Uganda. 


“Thank God I am neither,” he 
replied. 

“What do you object to in 
Christianity?” I 

“Many things,” he answered 
without hesitation, indicating that 
he had given thought to the sub- 
ject. “Christianity 
is unrealistic. It is 
too much concern- 
ed with the ideal 
and does not take 
people as they are. 
Christians are told 
to pray for their 
enemies, to tum 
the other cheek. 
This is nonsense. 


Then too  Chris- 
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tians are idolaters. 
They believe in 
three gods.” 

I tried to explain 
but he was not in- 
terested in explana- 
tions. He judged 
Christianity by 
Christians saw 
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around him and whom he met on 
visits to England and India. It 
was a judgment based on exter- 
nals 


“Christians are hypocrites,” he 
interrupted. “They say Jesus was 
the Prince of Peace but no na- 
tions fight as much as Christian 
nations. Jesus forbade divorce 
and look how the people of Amer- 
ica m and remarry. Jesus 
preached brotherhood and see the 
racial prejudice that exists among 
Americans and Europeans. An 
who is there to tell the true Chris- 
tian faith when there are so many 
Christian sects quarreling among 
themselves? 

“We Moslems practice our be- 
liefs. We live brotherhood. For 
us the Koran is the way of life. 
We even respect Jesus more than 
the Christians do. To us He is 
one of the great prophets.” 

The young Indian went on and 
on. His accusations were many. 
About the only charge he left out 
was the one that makes Christian- 
ity the agent of colonialism and 
imperialism — a charge that has 
great vogue in the Moslem world. 

The Mohammedan creed is 
summed up in the single word 
Kalimo, an abbreviated form 
meaning “There is no God but 
Allah and Mohammed is his great 
prophet.” The word has been 
used as a battlecry, a challenge 
and a reminder for the faithful 
Moslem to attend to his duties. 
Five times a day the Moslem 
muezzin climbs his minaret and 
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gives the cry of Kalima, “Allah 
akabar!”—“God is . most great.” 


This is the call summoning the 
faithful to prayer. 

When the call rings out, the 
Moslem will stop what he is do- 
ing, unroll his prayer rug, kneel 
facing towards Mecca and begin 

ray in Arabic—“the language 
of the angels.” There are six dis- 
tinct postures of the body, ending 
up with a full prostration to sig- 
nify complete submission to the 
will of God. The usual prayer, 
which is said 75 times in a single 
day, goes as follows: 

“God is most great. I seek 
refuge from evil Satan. I praise 
the perfection of my Lord, the 
most great. Praise unto thee, O 
Lord. God is most great. I extol 
the perfection of my Lord most 
high. God is most great. Peace 
be upon you and the mercy of 
God.” 

The Moslem will tell you that 
his is the most perfect religion in 
the world. If you ask him why 
he will answer simply that the 
Koran says so. To the Moslem 
the Koran is the equivalent of the 
Catholic Bible. It is the revealed 
word of God. Since Mohammed 
was the last of the prophets, the 
Koran contains the last and most 
up-to-date revelation. 

When Mohammed his 
religion in the seventh century, he 
borrowed much from Christianity. 
Indeed, in the beginning, Islam- 
ism was nothing more than a 


Christian heresy. The Moslems 
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have a creed similar to our Apos- 
tles’ Creed which declares: 

“I believe there is no god but 
Allah. I believe in his angels; in 
his revelation; in his prophets, 
and that Mohammed is the last 
of them; in the Last Judgment; 
and in the predestination by Allah 
of good and evil.” 

Five duties make up what the 
Mohammedans call “the pillars of 
religion.” These duties are: 1. To 
bear witness that there is no god 
but Allah; 2. To continue stead- 
fast in prayer; 3. To fast in the 
month of Ramada; 4. To give 
alms; 5. To make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

The latter city on the Arabian 

ninsula is the goal of every 
ollower of Mohammed. This is 
the holy of the prophet, 
where he had denounced idolatry, 
founded his religion, where he 
was driven out and finally re- 
turned in triumph. The Moslem 
has a fanaticism about Mecca that 
far outstrips Christian feelings for 
Rome and the Holy Land. A per- 
son who has made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca is known as a Haji. It is 
a goal desired by every follower 
of the prophet. 

Yet despite the hidebound tra- 
ditionalism of their religion, Wes- 
tern ideas and Western morality 
are having an effect on Islamism. 
In the large cities and in the more 
modern countries, the purdah 

stem is fast disappearing. Pur- 
dah was the strict seclusion of 
women. Now the veils are gone, 


women show themselves freely 
and girls are allowed to attend 
schools. 

Islamism allows a man to take 
four wives but today many Mos- 
lems have come out strongly 
against polygamy. The reason is 
partly practical — quarrels and 
jealousy having torn apart many 
a polygamous family. However, 
Moslem women are the real lead- 
ers in the campaign to destroy the 
system. Americans got an unusu- 
al insight into the problem re- 
cently when the wife of an Asiatic 
ambassador to Washington made 
the headlines because she took 
her children and moved from the 
embassy when her husband took 
a second wife. 

Turkey has legally abolished 
polygamy and sentiment is rising 
against the practice throughout 
the Moslem world. Today it exists 
largely among the rich man who 
can afford the luxury of a harem, 
and even here education is mak- 
ing the system unpopular. Mos- 
lem women enjoying new free- 
doms will undoubtedly put an end 
to the practice within the next 
couple of generations. 

Child a is also a Mos- 
lem practice that is dying out. 
Marriages among Moslems are not 
love matches but are arranged 
through a third . Love is no 
requisite for wedding bells; in 
fact, in many areas, love matches 
are not respectable. Moslems are 
not married in the mosque but in 
the home. Except in the most 
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progressive families the young 
man never lays eyes on his bride 
until the wedding day. 
It was the practice for infant 
girls to be married sometimes to 
wn men. At a certain age, the 
irl would be added to her hus- 
d’s harem. The practice was 
used to unite families and to get 
a source of income for a poor 
family. Education and medical 
knowledge is putting an end to 
the practice. 
Moslemism has always been a 
man’s religion. Purdah, polygamy 
and child marriage all favored the 
man. Another proof of this orien- 
tation is in the ease with which a 
man can divorce his wife. In some 
areas all the man has to do is 
declare “I divorce you” three 
times in the presence of his wife 
and the marriage is ended. He is 
even favored by the Islamic law 
that says he only has to return to 
his divorced wife the equivalent 
of one-third of her dowry. But 
often even this third is denied her 
and she is dismissed penniless. 
Under certain circumstances, 
the wife may divorce her hus- 
band. But for the woman divorce 
is difficult and seldom initiated. 
Turkey is an exception for that 
nation has a European divorce 
code. In the Islamic world at 
large divorce is accepted as the 
prerogative of the male, a right 
that is now being challenged by 
educated women. 
Association between young men 
and women is rare except in the 
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larger cities where education has 
broken down barriers. In many 
areas mixed dancing is thought to 
be highly immoral but in Turkey, 
Egypt and areas influenced by the 
American movies mixed social life 
is now the accepted practice. 

Much of Moslem life is cen- 
tered about their holy days just 
as the Christian year is highlight- 
ed by Christmas, Easter and other 
feasts. The Ramadan fast ends 
in a big feast during which shops 
close and people go about in their 
best dress. Greeting cards are sent 
out at this time and homes are 
decorated. The birthday of Mo- 
hammed is another important 
feast day, as is the Day of Record 
when it is believed that Allah re- 
cords all the actions of men that 
will take place during the coming 
year. On this latter feast there 
are fireworks and public celebra- 
tions. 

One of the most important 
feasts of the year is Muharrem, 
the anniversary of the first Mos- 
lem martyrs. Among some sects 
this is a day of public penance. 
Elsewhere there are processions 
formed by thousands to honor the 
memory of the first three Moslems 
to die for their faith. 

While all Moslem children re- 
ceive religious education, main at- 
tention is given to the training of 
boys. Religious education takes 
place in the home and the child 
is exposed to religion, created by 
the daily periods of family prayer, 
from its earliest days. 
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Little children are taught the 
Moslem prayers at an early age 
and are read to from the Koran. 
When a boy is about six he is sent 
to school in the Mosque to learn 
Arabic reading. He is trained to 
memorize extensive parts of the 
Koran. Often when the boy com- 
age the reading of the Koran 
or the first time, his family will 
give a party in his honor similar 
to a First Communion party in 
Christian lands. It is the responsi- 
bility of the boy’s father to train 
his son in the doctrines of Islam 
and in the ablutions necessary 
for prayer and the various prayer 
postures. By the time the boy 
reaches the age of twelve he is 
usually ready to go to the mosque 
and pray with the men. 

Missioners working among Mos- 
lem people know the difficulty in 
making conversions. The main 
barrier is social pressure. A per- 
son denying Islam is in effect de- 
nying God. He will be lucky if 
he is only ostracized and not made 
to suffer bodily injury or even 
death. 


Yet Christianity has much to of- 
fer the Moslem whose religion is 
naturalistic and deprived of love. 
The faults that exist in the Wes- 
tern world, exist in spite of Chris- 
tianity, not because of it. But the 
faults that exist in the Moslem 
world are directly rooted in the 
faith of the people. In the Mos- 
lem religion there is no sense of 
sin or wrong doing. Polygamy, 
divorce, child marriage, concubin- 
age and slavery are all permitted. 

ere is no love of neighbor or 
respect for the rights of others. 

If Moslem women could be 
made to see that their homes can 
never be made stronger than re- 
ligious sanctions applying to mar- 
riage and divorce, that only in 
Christianity can they find the 
stability they so earnestly desire, 
then we would be well on the 
road to converting them. 

A veteran missioner once told 
me that Islasm has no word for 
“home,” only for “house.” It is 
Christianity that can take the 
Moslem family out of a house and 
put it into a home. 


Year of Jubilee Pilgrimages to Lourdes 


THE YEAR 1958 will be observed as a Year of Jubilee at Lourdes 
to mark the centenary of the apparitions of the Blessed Mother to 
St. Bernadette. During 1958, Our Sunday Visitor will sponsor seven 
pilgrimages to Lourdes, Rome and the shrines of Europe. For a 
folder giving all details of itineraries and prices, write to Travel 
Department — Our Sunday Visitor — Huntington, Ind. 
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F THERE Is anyone who could 
be called the Mickey Mantle 
of hockey — the fellow who 

can do everything, do it well and 
make it all look so easy — he 
would have to be Jean Beliveau, 
the great but still rising star of 
the Montreal Canadians. 

Like Mantle and 
the Yankees, Beli- 
veau plays for a 
team which year-in 
and year-out is eith- 
er a champion or a 
strong contender for 
the laurels. And like 
Mantle, too, Beliveau 
is high among the 
reasons why his team 
does well consistent- 


ly. 

Though only in 
his fourth full sea- 
son of major league 
hockey, there are 
many close to that 
sport who say that 
this 26-year-old, 6-1, 
205-pounder is the greatest player 
in the game today, may become 
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THE MICKEY MANTLE 
OF HOCKEY 


among the all-time greatest but 
that he still hasn’t hit his peak. 

That’s quite a mouthful of 
praise for any sports hero; so let’s 
put Beliveau under the sports 
microscope. 

He remembers playing hockey 
ever since he was old enough to 
stand up. Along with 
other neighborhood 
kids, he would start 
playing at eight in 
the morning, take 
time out for a quick 
lunch, then resume 
playing until dark. 
Sundays he would 
watch a local team 
play but couldn't 
wait to get his skates 
on so he could prac- 
tice some of the 
plays that same day. 

Pretty soon he 
was playing amateur 
hockey, and it didn’t 
take long for him to 
become an interna- 
tional hockey conversation piece 
when it was he was 
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being paid a $20,000 annual sti- 
pend for playing with a team call- 
ed the Quebec Aces. 

Because hockey is the big sport 
in Canada, good players are in 
demand, and, in turn, those play- 
ers are not adverse to reaching 
cash agreements even though they 
are amateurs. 

It was with considerable effort 
that the Montreal Canadians of 
the National Hockey League in- 
duced Beliveau to sign a five- 
year contract for $100,000. Beli- 
veau wasn’t anxious to leave the 
good set-up he had as an amateur. 

No player in any sport can 
reach the top unless he plays 
against the best opposition, and 
Beliveau, though a brilliant per- 
former as an amateur, found he 
had many tricks to master when 
he turned pro. 

High among the complaints 
hurled at him in his early days 
as a pro was that he appeared to 
be brittle. A broken cheekbone 
and an injured ankle benched him 
for 26 games in his rookie year. 
Then there were others who 
thought he was too unaggressive 
to attain greatness in a sport fam- 
ous for its rugged contact. 

But “Le Gros Bill,” as his 
French-Canadian fans like to call 
him, fooled his detractors. It was 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
piece that Beliveau can do every- 
thing. He is, as his record will 
bear out, a great scorer, probably 
the best playmaker in the game 
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and anything but a patsy on de- 
fense. Though he doesn’t go look- 
ing for fights during a game, 
Beliveau stands for no pushing 
around. 

Leading the power play is Beli- 
veau’s forte. One of the most ex- 
citing sights in sports is watching 
him leading a scoring charge on 
a short-handed team because of 
penalties. Once he scored three 
goals in 42 seconds in such a situ- 
ation. 

Despite all the individual hon- 
ors and awards he has received in 
his comparatively short stay in 
pro hockey, Beliveau’s greatest 
thrill was playing on his first 
Stanley Cup championship team. 

“It’s one of those things you 
dream about when you are still a 
boy,” Jean enthused. “You dream 
about it, but you never think that 
some day you will be a member 
of the Stanley Cup champions. 
Boy that was a dream come true. 

“It’s not all rosy being a star 
hockey player. In the training 
camps the young kids try to rough 
us up most of the time. They fig- 
ure if they whack us a couple of 
times, the coaches will notice 
them more. And when you're scor- 
ing a few points, the other team 
really gangs up on you when you 
get near the nets.” 

In the space of three seasons, 
Beliveau has soared to the heights 
reserved for only the greats of 
the game, becoming in the pro- 
cess the most feared center in the 
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game today. 

During regular season play last 
season, the Montreal star scored 
33 goals, had 51 assists for 84 
points and spent 105 minutes in 
the penalty box. His scoring was 
third best in the league, while his 
time in the penalty box also was 
among the league’s_ individual 
highs. It all proves, of course, that 
Beliveau not only is among the 
game’s most stylish players, but 
he can rough it up, too. 

The Stanley Cup playoffs, in 
which the Canadians went all the 
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way through for the title, make 
even a more sound case for the 
Frenchman’s versatility. He was 
the second best scorer of all play- 
off performers and also was second 
highest in minutes spent in the 
penalty box. 

This winter, more than ever, 
hockey has arrived as a standard 
attraction on U. S._ television 
screens. Next time the Canadians 
are televised, take a good look at 
Beliveau and look for those es- 
sentials which make him the most 
valuable property in hockey. 


“Could you spare a few green 


stamps for a coffee maker?” 
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(Christmases to IRemember 


of us were chatting and the talk 
got around to Christmas. Someone 
told of a Christmas he had spent 
up in the north woods, isolated 
by snow and miles. 

Mary said she’d always remem- 
ber the Christmas that Jim had 
given her her diamond watch and 
Helen remembered most vividl 
the Christmas she and Ned had 


Christine E. Miller 


with rheumatic fever . . . and that 
Christmas morning I awoke to find 
the doll of my dreams beside me on 
my pillow. If I live to be 107, 
every Christmas morning will 
bring back the lovely memory. 
The next memorable Christmas 
is the one when I had my very 
first “live” doll . . . my first 
child. How can I forget that 
Christmas, or all the succeeding 


spent in  Ger- 


many. 


Well, I got to | 


thinking about —t 
the Christmases 

in my life and ‘ 
found I had a iY 
few  unforget- \ 
able ones myself. 

To be chrono- 
logical, I'll never 
forget the winter 
I was seven. I 


I was in bed 
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20 
Christmases with each succeeding 
little one, his eyes shining and his 
sweet baby mouth drooling as he 
reached for the glittering tree? 

Then there was the Christmas 
that my husband and I received 
Holy Communion together for the 
very first time. In the 10th year 
of our married life he decided 
that my religion had something 
that he had been looking for, and, 
after due study, he joined the 
Church. I didn’t hear the carols 
that Christmas, for my heart sang 
too loudly. The bells that pealed 
had only one song for us . . . at 
last we are together, really and 
truly together! 

Not too long ago we decided 
to take into our home and lives, 
a small foster child. As it turned 
out, we found ourselves with two 
little sisters. Our own three girls 
welcomed the little strangers with 
joy and before too long we were 
a large, happy family. That 
Christmas too, is one that I will 
never forget. Two extra little ones 
made for more washing, ironing 
and hurts to kiss and decorate 
with mercurochrome and_band- 
aids. By the time Christmas eve 
rolled around, a mere word could 
reduce me to tears. I wanted 
everything to be perfect. Resolute- 
ly, my husband and I worked far 
into the night. We put up the tree 
and trimmed it, and wrapped the 
= By the time the last sock was 

ung I felt as though I could sleep 
for a week. 
But Christmas morning when 
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five little girls raced down the 
stairs, all my tired, doubtful feel- 
ings vanished. One of the little 
foster sisters turned to the other 
and said, “Gee, we’ve got EVERY- 
THING!” The importance of our 
small attempts to make the ma- 
terial side of Christmas adequate 
was swept aside as the child came 
over to me and said, “Thank you, 
mother. Thank you for every- 
thing.” I couldn’t look at father as 
the child planted a kiss on his 
forehead, but I just couldn't help’ 
noticing how busily he polished 
his glasses for a few moments. ~~ 
There is one more Christmas’ 
that I'd like to tell about. That was’ 
the year when we lived 2,500 
miles from home. As Christmas 
rolled closer I began to feel sorry 
for myself. The carols floating on 
the wintery air, the brightly deco- 
rated windows and the hurrying 
people all made me feel so keenly 
that I was far from home. Then, 
inevitably, came Christmas eve... 
and I carried the homesick feeling 
to Mass with me. The Priest and 
the altar boys entered the sanctu- 
ary. The congregation stood and 
the words “Introibo ad Altare 
Dei . . .” floated down to where 
I knelt. Suddenly I knew that 
home is where you make it, that 
nothing had changed. Scenery and 
people change, but these words 
were at one with eternity. No mat- 
ter where I would travel in the 
world, this would always be. 
Everyone has a Christmas to re- 
member and these are mine. 
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Condensed from 
The Catholic Home Messenger 


Irene M. Boyd 
Illustrated by Johnny O’Brien 


TS GETTING so I’m almost 
GS afraid to walk past the 
rectory any more. And if 
the good fathers living there didn’t 
have a sense of humor, coupled 
with an_ infinite amount of 
patience, one of us would have to 
move, and it wouldn't be the 
clergy. 
When we packed up our brood 
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The parish rectory is only a 
few doors from the Boyd 
household. Here’s what hap- 
pened when 10 children deci- 
ded to meet their neighbors 


of 10 and moved, I told my hus- 
band I wanted a house as near to 
the church and school as possible. 
Thinking of all those lunches I 
would otherwise have to pack, this 
was a must. But how did I know 
that he was going to find one right 
around the corner? 
The children were delighted. a. 
“Just imagine,” they shouted, “be- Bil: 
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ing practically next door to the 
rectory!” 

Just imagine the good Fathers’ 
surprise when they came down the 
steps one morning and found 10 
children in their front yard, wait- 
ing to make their acquaintance. 

My first warning that they had 
taken it upon themselves to get 
acquainted came a few days after 
we had moved. We had managed 
to connect the stove, the television 
and radio (the latter two being 
the essentials, according to the 
children) and have the chairs 
cleared off enough to sit on, and 
the beds in place. Then I kicked 
off my slippers and flung myself 
across the bed. 

By this time you'd think Id 
know better. I had hardly closed 
my eyes when one of the kids 
pounded on the door. 

“Mamma. Mamma. Father's 
here.” 

“Father?” I said, perplexed. 
Since when did they start calling 
daddy father? 

“You mean daddy’s home al- 
ready?” I called. It must be later 
than I thought. 

“No, no, mamma,” they correct- 
ed. “We mean Father down at 
church. He’s going to bless the 
house.” 

“The saints perserve us,” I 
gasped as I reached for my robe. 
Wouldn’t you know? The kids had 
heard me mention to their daddy 
that as soon as we were settled, I 
was going to have the house bless- 


ed. But being settled to the kids 
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meant being able to get inside. 

“Come on, mamma,” they called 
again. “Father’s waiting.” 

“I have to dress,” I called back. 
“You talk to him until I’m ready.” 

About 10 minutes later I walk- 
ed into the living room to see Fa- 
ther raising his hand. The radio 
was blaring, the TV was going 
full blast, and the children from 
the three-year-old up to the oldest 
twins were gathered around the 
priest oblivious to all the noise. 

“In nomine Patris et Filii .. . 

“Amen!” I stated. 

Father turned around. “I am 
Father R-----,” he said in his soft 
voice. “Allow me to congratulate 
you on your wonderful family.” 

That was the beginning. From 
then on Father R----- was like a 
member of the family, with the 
kids giving him a hard time, more 
or less, with emphasis on the 
more. 

It was several weeks later be- 
fore I met the other young priest. 
I attended a Legion of Mary meet- 
ing one evening, and after a brief 
introduction, I told Father that we 
were neighbors and I'd be very 
happy to have him drop in and 
meet the rest of the family. 

“I’ve met all but the three little 
ones,” he said, “and I would be 
most happy to meet them also.” 

A few weeks later the children 
had a holiday. Since they seldom 
have an opportunity to sleep late, 
the school age children that is, I 
decided I would not call them. 
The little ones, I knew, would be 
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tearing downstairs soon enough. 
In those few peaceful moments 
that still remained, I decided I 
would bake a few coffee cakes. It 
takes several to go around at our 
house. I had just put them in the 
oven when the door bell rang. 

Oh, dear, I thought. Here we 
go again. Since we have so many 
children at our house anyway, the 
neighbor children decided to make 
‘it a sort of a neighborhood hang- 
out. Most of the time I didn’t 
mind, but this one morning I de- 
cided to be firm. 

“Now stop ringing that door- 
bell,” I called, pulling open the 
‘front door rather violently. 

“Father D----,” I gulped, staring 
rather embarrassedly at the young 
priest who was standing there with 
a rather chagrined look on his 
face. 

“I'm sorry,” he stammered. “T'll 
come back some other time.” 

“Oh, no, no.” I _ recovered 
quickly. “I’m delighted to see you. 
Come on in.” The scent of fresh 
baking coffee cake filled the air. 
“You're just in time. I have made 
some coffee, and there’s a coffee 
cake in the oven, and—” 

“Oh, no, he protested. “I 
wouldn’t —” but he got no further. 
A pajama clad figure rushed into 
the room and nearly knocked him 
over with a bear hug. Then he 
turned and dashed up the stairs, 
with a shout of “Father D’s down 
here!” in a voice that would have 
awakened not only sleeping chil- 
dren but nearly rouse the dead. 


Soon a group of sleepy-eyed, 
tasseled youngsters came down 
the stairs. “Good morning, Fath- 
er,” they chorused, then sniffed 
the air. “Oh, boy! Coffee cake. Fa- 
ther’s going to stay, isn’t he, mo- 
ther?” 

“If he will,” I answered. 

“You will, won’t you, Father?” 
And before he could either accept 
or refuse, they led him into the 
dining room and practically push- 
ed him into a chair. 

Thus Father D---- was also initi- 
ated into our household. 

With Monsignor it was a little 
different. I had met him several 
times but I was so over-awed by 
his dignity and charm that I just 
didn’t feel free to say “drop in.” 
He is known for his brilliance, his 
writings, and his leadership in 
church affairs. And though he was 
very friendly each time we met, I 
just couldn’t overcome my awe of 
him. 

The children had often begged 
me to ask Monsignor in to dinner, 
and I just as often demurred, feel- 
ing that with all the invitations he 
must receive he would not have 
the time, or that he would refuse, 
and I did not want them to be dis- 
appointed. “Please, mamma,” the 
little ones would coax, but I was 
firm. 

So time went on. Then one eve- 
ning, while the children were 
watching TV and I was trying to 
figure out how I was going to pa 
a $175 worth of bills with $150, 
my blonde six-year-old entered 
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the room. 

“Mamma.” Her hand touched 
my sleeve. 

“Yes, Betsy.” I went on figuring. 

“Mamma.” 

“Yes, Betsy.” This time some- 
what impatiently. 

“Mamma.” 

“For goodness sake, Betsy, 
you've said mamma three times 
now. What is it?” 

“Monsignor said he would be 
very happy to have dinner with us 
Sunday night.” 

“He did,” I said absently, and 
then realization dawned. “What 
did you say?” This time I laid 
down my pencil and looked at her. 

“Monsignor said he would be 
very happy to have dinner with us 
Sunday night.” 

“Oh, Betsy,” I moaned. “What 
did you do?” 

“But you said you would ask 
him sometime,” she protested, 
“and I got tired of waiting. And 
besides I love Monsignor.” 

“But you don’t know him,” I 
said accusingly. 

“Yes, I do,” she came back de- 
fensively. “I stop in almost every 
night after school. And one day 
he gave me an apple and one time 
a coke.” 

“Oh, Betsy!” 

“May we, mamma, huh?” she 
pleaded. 

Just then one of the twins walk- 
ed into the room. “Pat?” I called. 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Pat, Betsy asked Monsignor to 
dinner Sunday.” 
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“She did!” Pat was delighted. 
“Is he coming?” 

“Betsy said he was, but I don’t 
know. Maybe he was just teasing 
her, trying to make her feel good, 
or maybe he said yes just to get 
rid of her. I doubt if he would 
come.” 

“Yes, he did mean it, mamma.” 
Betsy was persistent. “He said he 
would be delighted.” She finished 
triumphantly. 

I sent Pat down to ascertain the 
truth of Betsy’s statement. Mon- 
signor said he would be there. 

I was delighted, too, but also a 
little nervous. How did one go 
about entertaining someone like 
Monsignor? Finally I decided I 
would just have a family dinner, 
same as always, and while I was 
at it, I might as well ask the other 
two. 

I was a little flustered when 
Monsignor arrived, and still felt a 
little ill at ease when we gathered 
round the table, but not for long. 
For unpredictable Betsy, who in- 
sisted on sitting next to Mon- 
signor, and since he had more or 
less accepted her invitation, I per- 
mitted her this honor, began: 
“Monsignor.” 

“Monsignor, have some ham,” I 
interrupted, for knowing Betsy, I 
wasn’t sure what might be forth- 
coming. 

“Monsignor,” she continued. 

“Yes, Betsy,” he gave her his 
full attention. 

“Monsignor,” she went on, “I 
wish you were young again, and 
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weren't going to be a priest, and 
when I grew up I would marry 
ou. 

I caught my breath and glanced 
at my husband. But Monsignor 
was equal to the occasion. His 
eyes began to twinkle, then he 
could hold it no longer. He leaned 
back in his chair and roared with 
laughter. From then on there was 
no more formality. As far as the 
children were concerned, Mon- 
signor was the “tops,” dignity, 
title and all. 

But that was only the begin- 
ning. My children, like most chil- 
dren, have a way of doing the un- 
expected just when you least ex- 
pect it. 

Confirmation was coming up. I 
had three in the class. All were 
thrilled and excited, especially the 
eight-year-old who could hardly 
wait until the day arrived. She 
learned the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
in one two three order from 
which, in her young mind, there 
could be no deviation. 

That morning she went to 
church alone, and took a seat up 
front. She listened most intently 
to Monsignor’s sermon. After Mass 
she hurried home, in a state of 
great excitement. 

“Mamma, Monsignor made a 
mistake in his sermon this morn- 
ing. 

“He did,” I replied a little ab- 
sently. “Well, don’t let it worry 
you. Eat your breakfast. You have 
a big day ahead.” 

That evening we had a dinner 
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for the children and their sponsors, 
and the young priests dropped in. 

“Monsignor certainly had a 
laugh over Dolores this morning,” 
Father R---- remarked over his 
coffee. 

“He did.” I surprised. 
“What did she do now?” 

Father explained that Mon- 
signor had spoken on the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost in his sermon that 
morning. Only instead of giving 
them in one two three order as 
Dolores had learned them, he 
picked them out at random. After 
Mass Dolores rushed to the rectory 
and asked for Monsignor. 

When he came to the door, she 
bowed before him and spoke very 
gravely. “I’m sorry to tell you, 
Monsignor, but you made a mis- 
take in your sermon. You got the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost mixed up, 
and I thought I better tell you so 
you wouldn't make the same mis- 
take in vour next two Masses.” 

“Oh, no,” I gasped, “She didn’t! 
What did Monsignor say?” 

Father laughed. “I don’t think 
he has had such a kick out of any- 
thing for a long time. Imagine an 
eight vear old telling him that he 
made a mistake in his sermon! He 
even told it to the Bishop.” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “He didn’t!” 
But secretly I began to get a little 
worried. Some day Monsignor’s 
patience might run out. I wonder- 
ed if maybe we hadn't better move 
before one of them got the idea 
of trying to tell him how to run 
the parish. 
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But our house is big and com- 
fortable, and close to church and 
school. Also, there is a new rectory 
and a church being built, and it 
looks as if the clergy are digging 
in to stay; so we're going to be 
stuck with each other for a long, 


long time. To which the children 
add a fervent, “I hope so!” and 
my husband folds his hands and 
looks heavenward, as he always 
does when the situation gets be- 
yond him, and I hear him mut- 
ter, “Heaven help the clergy!” 


Cw 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


The easiest way to get a little boy to use soap’ and water is to 


insist that his pup needs a bath. 


The trouble with some mothers who raise their children by 
the book is they use comic books. 


* 


One little girl in a family of boys has a majority vote. 


* 


The wrong way for a father to bring his young son to a 
dead stop is to give him too much freedom with the family car. 
* 

These days any little boy who knows the value of a dollar 


always asks for five. 


Any man who expects his wife to keep the gas tank filled 


deserves to walk. 


Most men who can read their wife’s mind get exhausted be- 
cause she keeps changing it so often. 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


HE VIGILANCE of the Le- 
gion of Decency is 
nothing compared to 
television’s own informal Legion 
of Mediocrity. As a matter of 
truth, I do not know for certain 
that such an organization exists. 
Yet there is clear evidence that 
television is vigilant against intel- 
lectual inroads and I can only 
suppose it must be the result -of 
a brilliantly organized campaign. 
An example of the kind of pro- 
gram that such vigilance is cer- 
tain to bar was the summertime 
CBS show, “The Last Word.” 
There are few more intellectually 
satisfying or practically important 
studies than the study of the 
meaning of words. 


“The Last Word,” a program 


that studied our living language, 
was not only entertaining, it was 
serving a worthwhile purpose. It 
is this the Legion of Mediocrity 
dislikes. It is quite proper to 
entertain but it is rather overdoing 
it when entertainment is instruc- 
tive as well. 

It didn’t matter that the pro- 
gram was universally acclaimed 
by television critics. The Legion 
of Mediocrity automatically sus- 
pects any program praised by tele- 
vision critics. The program that 
is praised by critics is thoroughly 
investigated to make certain it 
doesn’t serve some educational or 
cultural service. There were let- 
ters, some 5,000 a week, from 
listeners but then the very fact 
that they could write letters would 
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indicate these listeners were liter- 
ate and, of course, literacy is sus- 

t, too. 

The Columbia Broadcasting 
System solved the problem bril- 
liantly. They replaced “The Last 
Word” with “Beat the Clock.” For 
those unfamiliar with this pro- 
gram, it is not a political program 
sponsored by the Friends of Wil- 
liam McKinley. It is a program 
whose master of ceremonies is a 
smiling man named Bud Collyer 
and whose purpose is to see how 
ridiculous a man can be made to 
act in a period of less than one 
minute. 

This program was on only five 
days a week. CBS decided it was 
sufficiently mediocre to be on six 
days a week. The humor is not 
exactly brilliant and not really 
very subtle—pies are thrown in 
faces and men with bibs on have 
whi cream sprayed at them— 
the kind of a 
program that pleases the members 
of the Legion of Mediocrity. 

I have been thinking of. a way 
to out-wit the Legion of Medio- 
crity and I think I may have 
struck upon an idea. I think that 
after a discussion of a word on 
the revised “Last Word,” a juicy 
lemon pie should be handed to 
Bergen Evans. He would then 
throw it into the face of the pan- 
elist who had contributed least to 
the discussion. 

Or, if this didn’t work, I think 

haps the answer might be to 
= an isolation booth. This 
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could come out of the floor—as a 
novelty since all the others come 
from somewhere out back, pos- 
sibly out of outer space—and there 
could be two pretty girls for each 
panelist to act as guides to the 
isolation booth. 

Of course, I’m just grasping for 
straws. You see, I'd like to see 
“The Last Word” back on tele- 
vision. This is partly because I 
like it very much and partly be- 
cause I wish “Beat the Clock” 
were off the air. Not that I have 
anything against it or Mr. Collyer. 
I think it is hilariously funny to 
squirt seltzer water into people’s 
faces. But it is just that Bud 
Collyer smiling all the time hurts 
my face. 


Ir 1s vERY LATE to mention it 
but since it comes only once a 
year — like Santa Claus — perhaps 
I'll be forgiven if I tardily discuss 
the Miss America pageant. 

Walter Cronkite was there to 
comment on the pageant. Other- 
wise, I might not have known 
how really important it was. 

There was a time, I understand, 
when Miss America was chosen 
just because she was pretty. Ev- 
eryone came out and the judges 
said such and such a girl was pret- 
tiest and that was there was 
to it. 

Those were the old days. Now 
pretty is as pretty does. Now it is 
not so much a contest of beauty as 
of talent and intelligence. That's 
what they kept saying anyhow. 
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There was a daughter of Walk- 
er Cooper in the contest—Walker 
was a catcher for the Cardinals— 
_and I was for her. I don’t know 
a thing about her and I never got 
a very good look at her—sl.s fid- 
geted all over the stage doing the 
Charleston and you can’t really 
anyone who is doing the 
Charleston—but I was for her be- 
cause I imagined she looked like 
Walker Cooper. I kept imagining 
-what a blond would look _ like 
with a square jawed face like 
Walker’s and everytime I did I got 
a picture of a girl with long gold- 
en hair, a square whiskered jaw 
_and a cud of tobacco shoved into 
the cheek. This mental picture 
pleased me and I hoped just such 
a girl would be chosen. 

But Miss Cooper was eliminat- 
ed after the talent contests and I 
never did get to see what she 
really looked like—and don’t any- 
body go sending me her picture, 


I want to remember her with a . 


cud of tobacco. 

Actually so far as talent was 
concerned I thought all of the 
girls were about even—none of 
them had much talent. But when 
it came to intelligence some of 
the girls began to shine. 

The girl who finally won out 
was asked what the world’s great- 
est invention had been. She care- 
fully ignored the wheel and said 
the airplane, which was all right, 
the airplane was a great inven- 
tion. She even explained why it 
was great, too. She said it made 


the world smaller and the Rus- 
sians had just come over here 
and that just went to show. She 
deserved to win. 

She was a very pretty girl. We 
got a closeup view of her and 
the other finalists. All of them 
were very pretty girls. 
probably all very nice girls, too. 

Old Walter Cronkite, he isn’t 
nearly as pretty and come right 
down to it, he didn’t say anything 
much more brilliant than the girls 
said. Good thing he isn’t a girl. 
He wouldn’t get anywhere in a 
Miss America contest. 


Ir may WELL not be solved 
when this column finally reaches 
print but I pray the Little Rock 
problem will be past history by 
that time. 

Still I would like to say a word 
for excellent television and radio 
coverage of the event. All the 
networks did equally well and the 
camera caught young faces con- 
tored into hate and the dignity of 
frightened Negro youngsters in a 
way words could never have done. 

But one of my favorite bits of 
coverage came from the radio. 
Two Little Rock Central High 
School students were asked for 
their opinions and one of them 
said, “We doan wanta go tuh 
school with niggers. Theyse ig- 
nerent and you can’t hardly know 
what theyse sayin’.” 

You can’t hardly do better than 
that in showing exactly the kind 
of people who have pe the 


They are . 
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South’s good people by their vio- 
lence. 


“Tue West Sive Story” is a 
hit on Broadway but all the re- 
viewers point out it is a dancers’ 
show and not really a musical at 
all. This is too bad for Leonard 
Bernstein is a wonderful compos- 
er and it might have been a musi- 
cal show with dancing instead of 
a dancing show with music. 

I've been following this play 
since its beginnings because for a 
long time it looked as if the lead 
would go to Maria Teresa Carillo, 
the beautiful Cuban singer I've 
praised so highly. 

As a matter of fact, she sang 
the songs for the rough perform- 
ance presented to the men who 
were to put up the financial back- 
ing. She said the music was beau- 
tiful but it was music for a highly 
trained voice. 

Finally, it was decided the 
dancing was the more important 
and Maria Teresa—who really 
isn’t strongly anxious enough ever 
to succeed on Broadway where 
she would be away from her hus- 
band and children for months — 
didn’t get the role and a dancer 
did. The music was modified to 
fit the talent. 

It is too bad the music was lost 
but it may well be that the show 
that remains is as good as the 
Broadway critics—except for Cath- 
olic Walter Kerr—say that it is. 
But then I'll never find out for 
Ill not get to New York to see it. 
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Chances are neither will you so 
let’s not worry about it huh? 


I’m supposep To BE viewing 
motion pictures for you, too, and 
I'm afraid I don’t do it very well. 
By the time I get around to tell- 
ing you about a picture it has 
long since played at your theaters. 
Still let’s talk a little about movies 
anyhow. 

What I noticed mostly about 
pictures is they discuss matters 
they would never have discussed 
a few years back and they use 
language they never would have 
used. 


For example, “The Strange 
One” is about a homosexual and 
“The Sun Also Rises” is about a 
man who is impotent. I haven't 
seen the first picture but I have 
seen the second and for all its 
“adult” theme it really isn’t a very 
adult picture. It never gets be- 
neath the surface on any of its 
characters and you don’t come 
away from the film with any more 
knowledge of human nature than 
you brought to the picture. Since 
I haven’t read Hemingway’s novel 
—I am a sometimes Hemingway 
fan and I think “The Old Man 
and the Sea” is a truly great novel 
—I don’t know whether the fault 
is his or the fault of the makers 
of the film. But mostly I doubt 
if these so-called adult themes are 
ever going to produce adult films. 
This wound up just being morally 
and intellectually objectionable. 

I've seen quite a few westerns 
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in my time. I remember Jack 
Hoxie, Tom Tyler, Fred Thomp- 
son, Bob Steele, Bob Custer, Ken 
Maynard, Tim McCoy and a doz- 
en others with a kind of a happy 
pang that strikes deep in my 
eart. 

But lately motion pictures have 
been offering what they call “adult 
westerns.” This differs from or- 
dinary westerns because they are 
SERIOUS and they carry a 
MESSAGE. 

Like the “3:10 to Yuma.” It 
was really SERIOUS. There was 
this outlaw and a two man posse 
was going to get him on the train 
if his gang didn’t come rescue 
him. Everyone was all excited 
about it and nobody wanted to 
be in the posse except a drunk 
and a fellow who needed the two 
hundred bucks promised to whom- 
ever did the dirty work. The 
MESSAGE was that when there is 
a crisis nobody will come to the 
rescue unless they are drunk or 
needing cash. What made it 
SERIOUS was that the outlaw 
kept offering the hero money to 
let him go and this was really 
SERIOUS because the hero 
thought maybe he’d just do that. 
But when the outlaw’s friends 
shot the drunk and hung his body 
in the lobby of the hotel, well, 
then the hero didn’t want any of 
the outlaw’s filthy lucre and he 
took him single-handed to the 
train. Most of the outlaw’s friends 
get shot by the hero and when 

e 3:10 comes along just how 
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do you suppose the hero single- 
handedly manages to get the out-: 
law on the trainP Well, the out- 
law recognizes virtue and he ad- 
mires it and just to show he is 
really a nice fellow at heart, he 
jumps on the train and makes it 
easy. The MESSAGE being that 
all you got to do is to show you 
are really true blue and bad men 
will admire you and go off to be 
hung on their own, just to show 
their admiration. 

But it isn’t all wasted time 
when you go to adult westerns. 
If it hadn’t been for them I 
would never have known that all 
gunmen don’t really want to be 
gunmen at all only they get drawn 
into it. Some of them come home 
and discover their wives have 
died—naturally or by suicide—and 
their sons have grown up into 
men and dislike them only in 
the end their sons learn that the 
old man is really a nice fellow 
and sometimes you have to shoot 
it out. I saw Stewart Granger— 
whose real name, incidentally, is 
James Stewart—in a film like this, 
“Gun Glory,” and Jack Palance in 
another, “The Lonely Man.” I 
even saw James Stewart—whose 
real name is not Stewart Granger 
but he does come from Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and that is confus- 
ing enough—as a reluctant gun- 
man only he hadn’t married, just 
had a brother who hated him. 
“Night Passage” was the name of 
that one. 

I don’t want to seem too harsh 
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on these westerns, though. I en- 
joy them sometimes myself and 
when they have scenery like the 
James Stewart film I really enjoy 
the photography. But I hope we 
can all keep a sense of balance 
about these things and realize it 
is pretty doggone funny, the way 
we glamorize the west. 

One of my happiest memories 
of a dozen years ago was a Sat- 
urday night in a little West Texas 


town where I went to a western 
movie house that was crowded 
with real cowboys getting their 
vicarious thrills out of watching 
movie cowboys. It was really quite 
interesting. 

Cowboy movies are fun but 
they need to be laughed at a 
little, too. Anyone who doesn’t 
agree with me I'll meet at sunset 
on Pecos street and you better 
come a’ shootin’, 


“Why can’t you invite people who 
like the same programs we do?” 
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YOUR 
AMAZING GENES: 


Controllers of Heredity 


A chapter from “God’s World and You” 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


TARTING OUT as a speck 
of living matter so 
small that a magni- 
fying glass would be 
required to see it, your body has 
grown in accordance with God’s 
blueprint into the remarkable 
machine which it now is. If all of 
the 2.5 billion sperm cells and 
egg cells from which the world’s 
total population originally grew 
were gathered together in one 
place they would occupy no more 
than a single thimble! Yet, it has 
been calculated on statistical 
basis that there was only ‘one 
chance in over 60,000,000 that 
the chomosomes 
herited from your father might 
have been the same as the ones 
which he had inherited from his 
father. Even if this most unlikely 
combination of chromosomes did 
occur, it would still mean that you 
inherited only a fraction of your 


In the tiny, seemingly  insig- 

nificant genes and chromosomes 

within your body lie some of 

God’s most resounding secrets 
of creation 


which you 


father’s chromosomes because at 
the instant of conception you re- 
ceived an equal number of them 
from your mother. Here we have 
a good example of the almost in- 
finite complexity of the “dust” 
out of which God created you 
to His own Image and Likeness. 

Discussion of heredity, whether 
in men, mice, or microbes, always 
revolves around genes. Genes are 


submicroscopic units of living 
stuff that roost on or in the 
chromosomes, which are small 


rod-shaped or round bits of spec- 
ialized protoplasm that can be 
seen with a microscope within the 
nuclei of cells. To understand just 


“God’s World and You,” copyright 1957 by Dr. O. A. Battista, published by 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 33 
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how God’s truly remarkable mas- 
ter hereditary plans are carried 
out we must first take a look at 
the tiny, rosary-like particles in 
each chromsome cell of your body 
or mine. 

Let us begin with life itself and 
the sex cells. Within the sex cells 
there are 24 chromosomes, but 
only one of these is a _ sex 
chromosome. There are two 
kinds of sex chromosomes, X and 
Y. Half the sperm cells carry X 
and half carry Y chromosomes. 
All the female ovae are made up 
of X chromosomes. When an X- 
bearing sperm fertilizes an ovum, 
the offspring is always female. 
When a_ Y-bearing chromosome 
fertilizes an ovum, the offspring 
is always male. And this is what 
makes the difference between 
sexes. So what? Well, the sad fact 
is that the Y chromosome is but 
an iota, the merest bit, of a rem- 
nant of an X chromosome; it is a 
crippled X chromosome. The X 
chromosomes are fully developed 
structures; the Y chromosome is 
the merest comma. Alas, it is the 
male who possesses the chromoso- 
mal make-up that is slightly de- 
ficient and in this respect, at least, 
the ladies can claim with scien- 
tific support that they are the 
superior sex! 

The genes, the hereditary par- 
ticles within the small cellular 
chromosomes, are the master 
molecules that so substantially in- 
fluence one’s development and 
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fate as a living organism. As a 
matter of fact, the latest opinion 
of the experts is that a gene is a 
virus that has the power to live 
at some other being’s expense, an 
enormously complex little bit of 
machinery, exquisitely adapted to 
its task of controlling the growth 
of some part or parts of the body, 
either by itself or in co-operation 
with other genes. 

It happens occasionally within 
every species that one gene does 
not duplicate itself quite precisely 
and the daughter cell gets a de- 
fective copy of it. If the gene in- 
volved controls the development 
of pigment in hair, eyes, and skin 
and the new individual gets such 
a changed gene from each parent, 
it will be an albino, with white 
hair and pink eyes. Such a change 
is a mutation, and the individual 
showing the effects of it is a mut- 
ant. Probably the first blond hu- 
man being was a mutant, and the 
first man with a white forelock, 
or with short fingers, or with 
hemophilia; all of these traits and 
many others are known to arise 
by mutation. Behind the appear- 
ance of human freaks or abnor- 
malities lie these internal defects 
within the most basic hereditary 
pockets; for example, individuals 
born with one eye or no eyes at 
all, with two heads or no head, 
with limbs fused or duplicated, 
or with any of the almost endless 
variety of bizarre abnormalities 
possible in man. It is because 
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radioactivity from nuclear bombs 
can cause such gruesome heredi- 
tary changes that so much effort 
is being made to curb the num- 
ber of these tests. 

It is little wonder, therefore, 
that parents and future parents 
ask themselves questions such as 
the following: Is there a scienti- 
fic basis for the common state- 
ment that certain things “run in 
the family”? How can two brown- 
eyed parents have a_ blue-eyed 
child? Is left-handedness inherit- 
ed? Is there any evidence that 
talents for music, art, mathemat- 
ics, or making money can be in- 
herited? Is a child likely to re- 
semble the parents with the most 
pronounced physical character- 
istics? What is known about the 
inheritance of birthmarks? Do 
some families favor boys (or girls)? 
Can you inherit immunity to a 
disease just as you might inherit 
susceptibility to itP Is there any 
evidence that a child’s genetic in- 
heritance is influenced by the fact 
that he is the first or last-born 
in a family? 

We now know that the charac- 
ter and personality of a child will 
be influenced to no small extent 
by the genes he receives. But he 
also will be shaped by training 
and experience. In fact, most of 
the character traits formerly be- 
lieved hereditary are now regard- 
ed as chiefly the result of environ- 
ment. That applies in large meas- 
ure to drunkenness, criminality, 


or immorality and to such traits 
as trickiness, meanness, dishon- 
esty, laziness, bull-headedness, 
hot-headedness, and so one — par- 
ticularly those supposed to be 
characteristic of people of this or 
that race or nationality. As one 
geneticist commented to me re- 
cently, “You do not have any con- 
trol over the genes you pass on 
to your children, but you can do 
a tremendous lot about the kind 
of place in which they live and 


At least four disorders are now 
definitely known to be due to 
genes carried in the Y chromo 
somes, and hence are disorders 
which can appear only in males. 
These are barklike skin (ichthyo- 
sis hystrix gravior), dense hairy 
growth on the ears (hypertricho- 
sis), nonpainful hard lesions of the 
hands and feet (keratoma dissipa- 
tum), and a form of webbing of 
the toes. It is, however, probable 
that the disadvantages accruing to 
the male are not so much due to 
what is in the Y chromosome as 
to what is wanting in it. This is 
well shown in such serious disor- 
ders as hemophilia, or bleeder’s 
disease. Hemophilia is inherited as 
a single sex-linked recessive gene. 
The gene, or hereditary particle, 
determining hemophilia is linked 
to the X chromosome. Females 
are the most usual transmitters of 
the hemophilia gene, but it is 
only the males who are affected, 
and they are affected because 
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they don’t have any properties in 
their Y chromosome capable of 
suppressing the action of the 
hemophilia gene. 

We can predict the color of a 
new baby’s eyes with greater cer- 
tainty than most hereditary traits. 
Dark-eye genes dominate the 
blue-eye genes. Thus, it takes two 
blue-eyed genes, without interfer- 
ence, to produce a_ blue-eyed 
baby, and this will happen, al- 
most certainly, if both parents are 
blue-eyed (though there are rare 
exceptions). If one parent is very 
dark-eyed, there’s no more than 
a fifty-fifty chance of having a 
blue-eyed baby. When parents 
have light-brown, dark-blue, gray, 
or green eyes, any of these shades 
may appear in their baby’s eyes. 
Similarly, a dark-hair gene will 
dominate a blond hair gene, and 
the baby will have dark hair. On 
the other hand, in some cases 
there may be a draw, with in- 
between results. 

Of course, the rules of heredity 
apply only to natural physical 
characteristics. Any trait or feat- 
ure in a parent that was artificially 
produced or resulted from acci- 
dents will never appear in their 
offspring. Bleaching dark hair to 
a blonde color or undergoing sur- 
gery to correct facial defects will 
not be of any help in changing 
the hereditary blueprint of a child 
born of such parents. This is also 
the reason why, no matter how 
many generations of Chinese bind 
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their children’s feet, the succeed- 
ing generation will have normal 
feet.. Similarly, African natives 
must go through their torturous 
mutilations with each generation. 
The Jews have practiced circum- 
cision for many centuries, and yet 
a male Jewish baby born today is 
no different from a baby born a 
thousand years ago! 

Birthmarks are known to come 
in many sizes, shapes, and colors. 
Although much study has been 
devoted to these skin changes, 
the extent to which they are in- 
herited is still not clear. But it is 
apparent that when one or both 
parents have an unsual birthmark, 
their children are more likely to 
have a birthmark than those 
whose parents have none. 

What about a child’s nose, 
mouth, ears? It is difficult to pre- 
dict these features. They’re com- 
plex in inheritance and, also, may 
not assume their characteristic 
shape until adolescence or later. 
When any feature in either par- 
ent is very pronounced, however, 
there’s about an even chance that 
a similar trait will appear in a 
child by the time it becomes an 
adult. As a rule, however, the sons 
of tall parents are tall but, on the 
average, not as tall as the parents. 
For example, if the average 
height of men is 5 feet 8 inches, 
men 6 feet tall are likely to have 
sons about 5 feet 10 inches tall. 
Similarly, fathers 5 feet 4 inches 
tall are likely to have sons 5 feet 
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6 inches tall. 

The laws of heredity make the 
‘arguments of the euthanasiasts 
_and the birth controllers fade into 
thin air. Nature has been extreme- 
ly fair, for she never plays favor- 
ites to the fortuitous circum- 
stances of those born of noble 
birth or great wealth. She has not 
made provisions for a great artist 
to pass his talent onto his chil- 
dren with any degree of certainty. 
But she has been equally impart- 
ial in seeing to it that a notorious 
criminal or thief will not pass on 
his antisocial tendencies. 

The laws of heredity in all liv- 
ing species, of course, stem from 
the experiments and meditations 
of one of the greatest scientists 
who ever lived, Abbot Gregor 
Mendel. A small plot of ground 
which served as a garden was his 
workshop. Gregor Mendel grew 
crop after crop, studying the peas 
in each new cluster of pods with 
the patience and diligence of a 
diamond cutter. When he crossed 
yellow peas with green ones, tall 
peas with short ones, peas with 
wrinkled skins and those with 
smooth, he came up with a start- 
lingly accurate solution to the 


baffling mystery of heredity. 

The heredity riddle was solved 
in 1865 when Mendel presented 
his findings to the Natural Sci- 
ence Society. They were publish- 
ed in 1866 in the Proceedings of 
the Society, which were widely 
circulated to libraries throughout 
the world. There on_ library 
shelves his report gathered dust 
for a third of a century. The 
world did not learn of his discov- 
ery until 1900, 34 years after he 
had reported it, and 16 years af- 
ter his death! 

Indeed, the humble monk Ab- 
bot Gregor Mendel advanced our 
frontier of knowledge when he 
brought to light fundamental 
laws pertaining to the growth and 
behavior of all forms of life. Look- 
ing back, it appears providential 
that such vital laws about the 
deepest life patterns in the world 
inside of you should have come to 
life through the study of the com- 
mon garden pea in a little plot 
of ground in a remote Augustin- 
ian monastery. In the tiny, seem- 
ingly insignificant genes and 
chromosomes within your amaz- 
ing body lie some of God’s most 
resounding secrets of creation. 
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At A PARENT-TEACHER Association meeting in a midwestern town 
they were discussing the poor quality of milk the children got in 


school. 


One mother was particularly indignant. 
“What this town needs,” she shouted, “is clean, fresh, pasteur- 
. ized milk, and we must take the bull by the horns and demand it!” 


—Liguorian. 
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A Christmas story for your 
children by the author of “Heidi” 


Condensed from the book 
JOHANNA SPYRI, Author of “Heidi” 
as adapted by Darlene Geis 


The Children’s Christmas Carol is a charming tale of two 
children and their mother who live in the Swiss Alps—based on an 
original story by Johanna Spyri, whose many stories of life in 
Switzerland have been among the most beloved children’s books 
of all time. Though the mother works long hours, she can barely 
earn enough money to feed her little family. When the children 
attempt to help ease her burden, they make the wonderful dis- 
covery that Christmas can be celebrated at any time of the year. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS CAROL 


IGH IN THE Swiss Alps, 
winter had come early 
that year. The little 


village of Altdorf lay at the foot of 
a high mountain. But to get to the 
home of the children whose story 
this is, we must climb a long hard 
way above the village. 

Half way up the mountain is a 
tiny hut that looks like a toy house 
with a door so low that a grown- 
up man could not enter without 
bending down. Next to it is a 
stable so small that only a very 
skinny goat would have room in 
it. The children’s goat is very 
skinny, indeed, and so fits snugly 
into his stable. 

There is where Barty, his sister 
Franzeli, and their mother live. It 
has not been an easy life for them. 
When the father was alive, things 
were much better, but he has been 
gone for four years. He used to 
go to work each morning and come 
home at night, bringing food for 
the family and gathering enough 
grass and hay to keep the goat 
well fed. 

Now that father was dead, mo- 
ther was very busy with all the 
work that had to be done and had 
no time for pleasure at all. But 
she did not mind the hard work 
as long as she had her two little 
ones with her. 


And now, the little family was 
going to have to live through one 
of the bitterest winters ever. By 
November, their little house was 
nearly buried in the deep white 
drifts of snow, and the mother and 
her children could barely step out 
of their door. Once in a while, 
when there was no bread left in 
the house at all, the mother would 
have to brave the winter weather 
and go down to the village. Forc- 
ing her way through the deep 
drifts, she was so weary when she 
returned home that she could 
scarcely keep herself on her feet. 

Still, it wasn’t her weariness 
that made her sad. Her worries 
were growing with each wintry 
day. Once there had been a whole 
week in which she had not earned 
a penny from her knitting. Then 
there had been no bread, and the 
small amount of milk they got 
from their goat was all the food 
there was for the three of them. 

One December evening after 
the children were in bed, Barty 
kept his eyes wide open, watching 
his mother as she bent over her 
mending. Suddenly he asked, 
“Mother, why don’t you sing to us 
any more?” 

His mother shook her head sad- 
ly, “I have forgotten all about 
singing,” she said softly. 


“The Children’s Christmas Carol,” by Johanna Spyri as adapted by 
Darlene Geis, 96 pp., copyright 1957 by Darlene Geis and published 
at $2.95 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood, N. J. 39 
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“Don’t you know the songs any 
more?” asked Barty. “I'll sing one 
for you!” and he began to sing: 


Night is falling darkly now, 

Spreading over hill and wood, 

All His children pray to God 

To bless them and to make 
them good. 


As his mother listened with 
pleasure, suddenly a wonderful 
idea came to her. Hugging the boy 
to her she exclaimed, 
“Barty! God has just sent me an 
idea. You can help me to earn 
bread again for you and Franzeli. 
You'd like to do that, wouldn't 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! I want to!” And 
Barty clapped his hands. “Right 
now?” 

“No, no,” said his mother. “Not 
now, but tomorrow I'll teach you 
a song, a Christmas Carol, and on 
Christmas Day you may sing it 
for the people in the village. They 
will give you bread, and perhaps 
even nuts and Christmas goodies.” 

The next day, after all the work 
was finished, the mother said to 
her children, “Now listen to me. I 
will sing you the first verse a few 
times. Then you join me and we'll 
see whether you know it.” The 
mother sang, and soon Barty join- 
ed her in his steady sweet voice 
and Franzeli softly added her 
voice to theirs. 

After the mother had sung the 
first verse over and over again, 


the two children sang it alone. 
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They sounded so lovely that the 
mother leaned her head back in 
the rocking chair and just listened. 
From that night on, they sang 
every evening. By the week’s end 
they knew all four verses of the 
song, and could sing it without 
hesitation: 
The old year is nearly over, 
And Christmas time is here; 
May your heart be filled with 
gladness, 
And your home with warmth 
and cheer. 


Chill winter and its whistling 
wind 

‘With ice has bound the land; 

But never fear, for God is near: 

He'll lead you by the hand. 


The winter hirds now find it 
hard 

To get their food each day; 

And even little children, too, 

For daily bread to pray. 


But still this snowy Christmas 
time 

Reminds us, in the end, 

That we will always have His 
help 

Who choose God for our friend. 


Ir was Curistmas morning. 
Franzeli and Barty were dressed 
in their warmest clothes, and each 
wore a new pair of heavy knitted 
stockings that was their mother’s 
Christmas present to them. 

The snow was too deep for a 
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little girl to walk in, so the mo- 
ther picked Franzeli up in her 
arms and began walking down the 
mountain. 

When they reached the first 
houses of Altdorf, the mother saw 
many children already singing 
Christmas Carols, so the little 
family went on until they reached 
the big inn. There mother 
straightened the children’s caps, 
gave them each a hug, and told 
them to start singing as soon as 
they entered the inn. 

The children opened the heavy 
front door, and gasped at the sight 
that greeted them. A huge fire 
crackled in the largest fireplace 
either child had ever seen. But 
what really caught the children’s 
attention was a large table in the 
center of the room. On it was a 
bowl the size of mother’s wash 
tub, and it was filled to overflow- 
ing with bright colored fruits and 
good brown nuts. 

The children started singing 
and as the words carried across 
the big room the guests became 
quiet. They motioned to the sing- 
ing children to come closer, and 
without missing a beat the broth- 
er and sister moved forward hand 
in hand, singing. 

When the last verse was finish- 
ed the guests applauded warmly. 


“Well done!” “Beautiful!” “What 
lovely voices!” they cried. Barty’s 
little basket was taken from him, 
and when it was returned it held 
rolls and bread and even a few 
coins. 
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“Oh, thank you,” the children 
murmured. “Thank you and a 
Merry Christmas!” Just then the 
innkeeper’s wife bustled over to 
them. “On Christmas Day you 
have to have something special 
with your bread,” she said. And 
she took several shiny red apples 
and two whole handfuls of nuts 
and piled them into the basket, 
too. 

“Thank you, thank you,” Barty 
said, loudly and clearly this time, 
while Franzeli repeated it timidly 
after him. Then, enchanted with 
their gifts, the children ran out to 
show the basket to their mother. 

So they celebrated a _ gay 
Christmas, each with a large soft 
roll, some nuts and a slice of de- 
licious crisp apple. Mother, too, 
was happy and grateful. She had 
enough food and money now to 
take care of them for some time. 


Ap now rr was summer and 
the sunshine was warm. But the 
mother still had a great deal to do. 
She was out from morning till 
night looking for wood and carry- 
ing it home so they would have a 
supply to heat the house the next 
winter. She sometimes trembled 
with weakness because she had 
worked too hard and eaten too 
little through the hard winter, and 
her strength seemed to have left 
her now. 

One morning, when the sun 
burned down from a cloudless sky, 
the mother said, “This is the day 
for gathering our hay. You chil- 
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dren may come along and help.” 
The three climbed up the steep 

to a small piece of ground 
where the mother had harvested 
some grass for winter food for the 
goat. The children got down to 
the business of helping their mo- 
ther tie the hay which she had cut 
the day before. 

It was five o'clock when they 
reached home and mother fetched 
the children a bowl of milk, for 
they had had nothing to eat all 
day, and the exercise had made 
them hungry. But when she went 
to the cupboard to take out the 
loaf of bread she noticed that only 
a very small piece was left. She 
would not be getting any more 
money to buy bread with until she 
finished knitting the socks that she 
would sell. And because of the 
hay-making during the past few 
days she had not had time to knit. 

Dividing the small piece of 
bread into two pieces, she gave 
half to Franzeli and half to Barty. 
Barty took his small chunk of 
bread cheerfully, but halfway to 
his mouth he stopped. “Where is 
your bread, mother?” the boy 
asked. 

“I have none, Barty,” the mo- 
ther told him. “But I'm not hun- 
gry. I don’t need anything.” 

“Yes, you do!” It was Franzeli 
who had stopped eating. Running 
over to her mother, she put the 
tiny piece of bread she still had 
left into her mother’s mouth. Barty 
held out his portion, too, and said 
in a voice of distress, “But if you 
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don’t have any bread you'll have 
to go hungry, so we'll share.” 

But his mother gently pushed 
his hand back. “No, no, Barty. You 
eat this. I really couldn’t eat any- 
how. I don’t feel very well.” And 
stumbling over to her bed, she 
sank down on it. She was so weak 
and tired she had fainted. 

Barty regarded her solemnly 
for a little while and suddenly a 
wonderful idea came to him. 
“Come on, Franzeli,” he whisper- 
ed. Quietly they tiptoed out of the 
door and started down the moun- 
tainside together. 

“Look, Franzeli,” Barty said, 
“We are going to Altdorf to sing 
our Christmas Carol again. It is 
the only thing we can do, and per- 
haps we will get bread and may- 
be even some nuts like we did the 
last time. Then we'll take it all 


back to mother as a rise, be- 
cause she has had no bread to- 
day.” 

When they got to the village 


they went straight to the inn. Then 
they stopped for a moment, made 
shy by the sound of sudden 
laughter and voices coming from 
the other side of a hedge. A gay 
party of six American students 
was in progress. The students 
were taking a tour through Switz- 
erland and had arrived that after- 
noon. 

Barty and Franzeli peeked 
around the hedge. “We had better 
start singing from here,” Barty 
told his sister. So the two children 
stood at the opening in the hedge 
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and began to sing their carol as 
loudly as they could. 

One of the young men tapped 
his mn against his glass. 
“Quiet!” he said in English. The 
others looked around, and, seeing 
the children, they called them 
over. 

The children stopped singing, 
and Barty, who did not under- 
stand, said in German, “What is 
it, please?” 

“Come on, come closer. Come 
over here,” one of the students 
called in German. 

“Oh,” Barty replied. “But glad- 
ly,” and started toward the table. 

“Now sing your song. Be 
brave!” 

Barty sang very loudly and lit- 
tle Franzeli joined in with her 
voice like a soft silver bell. 

When the singing was over, a 
tall red-haired student called, 
“Fellows, if my German is correct, 
they're celebrating Christmas over 
here today!” 

“So it's Christmas time in 
Switzerland, eh?” the others said, 
laughing heartily. “Well, then, you 
must have your Christmas dinner!” 
And Red heaped good things on 
plates for the children. There was 
more food than they had seen in 
their lives. Sausages and other 
meats and different kinds of 
cheese and a big piece of white 
bread were all heaped up togeth- 
er. 
Barty just stood there looking 
at these riches, his eyes bright 
with delight. But he didn’t touch 
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a thing. 

“What’s the matter, boy? Why 
don’t you eat?” Red asked the boy. 
“And by the way, what is your 
name?” 

“My name is Sebastian, but 
they call me Barty.” 

ell, Barty, my friend. What 
are you thinking about so serious- 
ly that you can’t eat? Is there 
something else you want?” 

“Yes,” Barty answered. “If I 
only had a sack I could put every- 
thing in it and take it to my mo- 
ther. She hasn’t had anything to 
eat all day.” 

The students looked at one 
another, suddenly serious. Then 
gently they began to question the 
boy. 


“Where do your parents live?” 

“My father lives up in heaven,” 
Barty said simply. “And mother 
about half way up the mountain 
there.” 

Several students rushed into the 
inn to get a large basket. But the 
student called Doc clapped his 
hands together and announced, 
“First of all I want to see these 
children eat until they aren’t one 
bit hungry any more. Then we'll 
see that their mother gets all the 
rest of the food that’s on the 
table.” 

Barry seized his fork and ate 
with great enjoyment. Franzeli, 
too, began to eat her dinner, and 
small though she was, she soon 
made the pile of good things on 
her plate grow smaller and then 
disappear altogether. 
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“Well, now,” said Red. “I sug- 
gest we accompany our singers to 
their home. We were going up the 
mountain tomorrow anyhow. We'll 
see it by moonlight instead.” 

Doc hoisted Franzeli to his 
shoulders and Barty proudly led 
the way with Red. His confidence 
in his new friend had grown so 
great that, all the way up to the 
little hut, he chattered on and on 
about how they lived at home, the 
three of them and the goat, and 
about the ordinary adventures of 
their daily life. He could not know 
that, to Red, it was one of the 
greatest tales of bravery and love 
he had ever heard. 


Tx nap crown nearly dark in the 
little house when at last the mo- 
stirred on her bed. Seeing that the 
children were gone, she became 
very worried and fear gave her 
strength. She ran over to the foot 
path and started down the moun- 
tain. 
Then she saw a band of people 
climbing toward her and soon 
there was Barty, running ahead of 
the others, shouting and talking 
breathlessly, trying to tell his mo- 
ther everything that had happen- 
ed 


When the six large young men 
trooped into the small house, it 
seemed as though the very walls 
bulged. The mother thanked them 
again and again for the marvelous 
things the were unpack- 
ing from the basket. There was 
much more than the tiny cup- 
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boards could hold. 

Then Red spoke up. “Mother,” 
he said, “Barty and Franzeli have 
told us that you knit some of the 
most beautiful socks and sweaters 
and scarves in the whole village. 
Since it is very difficult and very 
expensive to find things knitted by 
hand in American stores, we were 
wondering how long it takes you 
to knit a pair of socks, for exam- 

le.” 
. “Oh,” the mother said, “If I 
have time I can do them in two or 
three days.” 

“And a scarf?” 

“About three days. A sweater in 
a week or so.” 

“Mm, hm.” Red took out a note- 
book and pencil. “And what do 
you charge?” he asked very busi- 
nesslike. The mother told him, and 
he wrote the figures down. Then 
he figured some more and looked 
up. 
or we ordered anything to be 
made by you we would have to 
add on some extra for postage to 
America, for wrapping the pack- 
age, and for your time in taking 
it to the village to be mailed.” 

Soon the mother found herself 
with measurements and colors for 
six pairs of socks and six woolen 
scarves, and six addresses to mail 
them to in the United States. And 
at her elbow on the table, an un- 
believable pile of money. When 
the mother at last had recovered 
from her surprise, she tried once 
more to thank the students. But 
they waved her thanks aside gaily, 
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shook her hand and kissed the 
children good-bye. 


Owce THE meadow and 
mountains and the little house and 
stable were thickly frosted with 
snow. But this year how different 
it was! The mother had worked 
busily indoors most of the time. 
There was no longer the gloom of 
worry to darken the little family’s 
days. 

Barty and Franzeli sat at their 
mother’s feet and sang Christmas 
Carols. This year they had learned 
three new ones, but the old one 
was still their favorite. 

“Shall we go down to the village 
to sing our Christmas Carol again 
this year?” Barty asked. 

“We want to so much,” little 
Franzeli coaxed. 

“I don’t know,” the mother said 
doubtfully. “Remember how cold 
we all were last year. But then it 
had been necessary — we had no 
other way to get bread. This year 
we can sing our carols up here 
and God will listen and hear them 
just as well.” 

“Oh!” The children were disap- 
pointed, but they could see that 
mother was right. They still did 
not own sturdy warm boots and 
heavy winter coats to wear out- 
doors in the cold. 

“Well,” said the mother in order 
to change the subject, “Do you 
suppose your American friends 
wer had your Christmas greetings 

et 
“Oh, I hope they'll like the pic- 
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ture of our house and the moun- 
tains in winter!” Barty exclaimed.. 

“Do you think Doc will like the 
meadow flowers I pressed for 
him?” asked Franzeli. “Do you 
suppose they think of us far away 
in America as often as we think 
of them?” the little girl added. 

“I'm sure they do sometimes,” 
the mother said. 

The December days passed 
quickly and it was soon the day 
before Christmas. That morning, 
they were surprised to hear a loud 
knocking on the door. No one 
ever came up the mountain in all 
that snow. It was the mailman. 
mopping his forehead in spite of 
the cold, and at his feet lay a 
huge package he had evidently 
struggled up the mountain to de- 
liver. 

“This has your name on it,” he 
said. 

“Why it comes from America!” . 
the mother exclaimed. 

The mother and children open- 
ed the package with eager fingers. 
There was a heavy blue coat for a 
girl Franzeli’s size, and a warm 
ski jacket and trousers that would 
just fit Barty. There were two 
pairs of fleece-lined boots for chil- 
dren, and another pair in a wo- 
man’s size, two red and white 
striped canes that smelled like 
peppermint candy —  Franzeli 
touched one with the tip of her 
tongue and it was peppermint 
candy! — and at the very bottom 
of the box lay a square card. Mo- 
ther picked it up and read it 
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aloud. It said: 


But still this snowy Christmas 
time 

Reminds us, in the end, 

That we will always have His 
help 

Who choose God for our friend. 


And on the other side: 


This was as true in August as it 
is in December. 

Merry Christmas from your 
American friends. 


“Those words are from our 
Christmas Carol!” Barty exclaim- 
ed. “And now we can sing our 


carol in the village tomorrow after 
all! Mother, we will all be warm 
enough this year!” 

“Yes, indeed,” the mother 
agreed. “Blessedly warm. And you 
are right, children. We should 
sing our carol for everyone in 
Altdorf tomorrow.” 

Then she took the card that had 
come in the package, and care- 
fully she hung it on the wall. Put- 
ting her arms around the two chil- 
dren, she stood looking at it. “That 
is so all the year long we will re- 
member our Friend,” she said. 
“And also our friends,” she added. 

And they never forgot, for 
many, many happy Christmases 
to come. 
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A New Carol 


“Mary Hap A LitTLE LAMs” was promoted to a Christmas Carol 
at our house last Christmas. Every evening after dinner we had 
been lighting our manger scene and singing Christmas and Advent 
songs with the children. Michael is a little jealous because Jane 
knows more songs than he, but “Mary Had a Little Lamb” is his 
forte, and he requested that we sing that one evening. Jane ex- 
plained that it wasn’t suitable, not being a Christmas song, but per- 
sistent Michael walked up to the manger scene, pointed to Mary and 
then to one of the stable sheep, and said, “There’s Mary, there’s a 
lamb, — Mary had a little lamb, — it’s a Christmas song.” Even 
Jane couldn’t think of an answer for that—Mrs. Wm. Goerss in 


The Christian Parent 


WHILE IT MAY BE true that many men owe their success to their 
wives, it may also be said that many owe their wives to their suc- 
cess.—Swift, printed in the Way of St. Francis 
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Myasthenia gravis continues 
to baffle the doctors and scientists 
who are seeking a cure for it 


Condensed from The Josephinum Review 


Louis 


YASTHENIA GRAVIS” is a 


strange name. Perhaps 

you've never heard it 
before. Behind this name lurks a 
mysterious disease, one which con- 
tinues to baffle the doctors and 
scientists who are seeking a cure 
for it. The name is derived from 
the Greek “myas” meaning muscle, 
and “thenia” meaning “weakness.” 
“Gravis,” the Latin word for 
“serious,” completes the name: 
“serious muscle weakness.” 

This muscle disorder was con- 
sidered a rare disease in the past, 
but new evidence seems to indi- 
cate that it is far more prevalent 
than was supposed. It is apparent- 


Louis Sicilia is a director and past 
chairman of the Western Pennsylvan- 
ia Myasthenia Gravis Foundation. A 
myasthenic himself, he is able to 
operate his own refrigerator repair 
service. 


The Josephinum Review (June 26, '57), The Pontifical College 
Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio. 
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ly caused by an abnormal chemi- 
cal balance in which:one of the 
body’s primary chemicals, acetyl- 
choline, is somehow weakened in 
its ability to make possible the 
transmission of impulses from 
nerve to muscle at the point of 
junction. 

An afflicted person finds that 
the muscles normally under volun- 
tary control tire very quickly. Any 
muscles may be affected, but those 
moving the eyes and throat and 
those supporting the head are 
most frequently stricken. In addi- 
tion, the muscles of the arms and 
legs may show the abnormal weak- 
ness characteristic of the disease. 
When this weakness extends to the 
muscles of breathing and swallow- 
ing, the disease has entered into 
a much more serious stage. 

Unlike such diseases as polio, 
multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, 
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and muscular dystrophy, myas- 


thenia gravis does not include 
dramatically prominent changes of 
anatomy, and is therefore very 
difficult to diagnose. Muscular 
dystrophy, for example, is at pres- 
ent incurable; it is an advancing 
deterioration of the muscles and 
in time renders them useless. 
Myasthenia gravis, however, has 
been pin-pointed as a chemical di- 
sease, so the myasthenic, like a 
diabetic, can find relief in making 
up for the deficiency in his body 
by adding the chemical necessary 
for proper function. 

Until recently, chances of sur- 
vival for myasthenics were small. 
Then an English physician demon- 
strated the efficiency of “neostig- 
mine,” a drug which brings relief 
and has reduced the death rate to 
10 or 15% among severe cases. 
Mild sufferers, with medical aid, 
can lead active lives. Medication 
is taken in tablet form, causing lit- 
tle inconvenience. 

Some of the symptoms of M-G 
are strikingly similar to those of 
muscular dystrophy and related ill- 
nesses. A child walking upstairs 
finds it impossible to raise its legs 
to another step; on level ground 
he falls easily. An adult develops 
a leer on his face, finds himself 
unable to whistle, drink through a 
straw, or comb his hair. 

Since M-G has been much mis- 
understood, sufferers have been 
subjected to wrong treatment, but 
fortunately there are now reliable 


techniques for identifying it. And 
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the return of a myasthenic to so- 
ciety instead of to the dreaded 
wheelchair marks a milestone in 
the advance of medical science, 
even though the cause and cure 
are yet to be discovered. 

A young girl was playing the 
lead in a high school play. Sud- 
denly she spoke as though she had 
a cleft palate. Within a few weeks, 
her smile had become a sneer. Her 
eyelids drooped heavily; she began 
to drop things, to fall. She went 
to 14 doctors before her condition 
was diagnosed as myasthenia gra- 
vis. Medical care enabled her to 
return to school. Her smile improv- 
ed; her voice was better, though 
not perfect. Of course, such activi- 
ties as a full evening of dancing 
are impossible: until the cure for 
this malady is found. 

A doctor in Albany has M-G; 
so have a lawyer in Chicago, an 
accountant in Brooklyn, and a 
mechanic in New Kensington, Pa. 
Two young mothers in Union, N. 
J., a grandmother in Jersey City, 
and a little girl in Oregon are also 
afflicted. 

Myasthenia gravis is not con- 
tagious, is not inherited, and af- 
fects no two persons alike. This 
makes it extremely difficult to 
treat. Yet it is evident from the list 
of afflicted persons in, various 
walks of life that treatment is ef- 
fective. Business colleagues and 
clients are unaware of the strange 
circumstances surrounding the re- 
habilitated sufferer from M-G. 
Realizing his limitations, he meas- 
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ures his step, rehearses any prob- 


lem requiring exactness, and care- 
fully objects needing 

sical exertion. He gets plenty 
and therefore has to 
plan his day carefully. 

The myasthenic makes a poor 

ambler, for he would never risk 

e unknown. Speeding on the 
highway is not for him, and he is 
keenly alert at all times. Every- 
thing is calculated—it has to be, 
because he has no reserve strength 
to draw upon. In these days of 
fast living, such methodical be- 
havior is certainly conducive to a 
long life, and barring the extreme- 
ly severe cases among which in- 
evitable fatalities occur, the life 
span of a myasthenic can be a 
long one. 

Important research projects are 
being carried on in various parts 
of the world in both clinics and 
laboratories. More is being learn- 
ed about the disease every day, 
but there are still many baffling 
questions to be investigated. 

Many doctors and _ research 
technicians believe that there is 
good reason for optimism, for here, 
they say, is one disease in which 
the defect is so pin-pointed that 
the establishment of its cause and 
cure is only a matter of time — 
once M-G become the target 
of integrated and financed re- 
search. Many believe, too, that re- 
search in the field of M-G may 
prove to be of tremendous import- 
ance in the study of diseases relat- 
ed to it. 
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One of the most mysterious 
characteristics of myasthenia gra- 
vis is this: it will, at times, sud- 
denly leave the sufferer for an in- 
definite period and restore him to 
normal Fealth, and again it will 
sometimes return just as mysteri- 
ously. M-G is, then, a remittent 
type disease, and some myasthen- 
ics are known to be in a continu- 
ous state of remission for as long 
as 30 years without signs of a re- 
lapse. 

The oddities and intricacies of 
this peculiar disease have challeng- 
ed the ingenuity of interested 
physicians since the turn of the 
century. In the last decade, how- 
ever, a full-scale assault on this 
dreaded malady was initiated by 
a group of New England physi- 
cians and interested individuals. 
Some current advances and con- 
trol have been achieved. 

The Myasthenia Gravis Founda- 
tion, a voluntary, non-profit or- 
ganization legally established and 
incorporated in the state of New 
York was formed in 1952. Its pri- 
mary ose is to support re- 
to accomplish this — fi- 
nancial support, under the leader- 
ship of its medical advisory board, 
composed of physicians prominent 
in this specific field. Because 
myasthenics, when cured, will 
generally not require any other re- 
habilitation services, the Myasthe- 
nia Gravis Foundation will con- 
sider its objective attained when 


the cure is known and knowledge 
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Grants-in-aid to four key clinics 
for M-G research staffed by the 
medical advisory board, one at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston, one at Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital in New York City, one at 
John Hopkins in Baltimore, and 
the fourth at the University of 
Indiana in Indianapolis, have been 
of inestimable value in the great 
reduction of the mortality rate 
and restoration of myasthenics to 
society. 

There are at present 18 local 
chapters of the M-G Foundation 
throughout the United States, and 
the national headquarters has 
urged them to sponsor clinics in 
all key cities of the country. An 
example of response to this lead- 
ership was given by the Western 
Pennsylvania Chapter, which help- 
ed found a clinic at Mercy Hos- 
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with the the 
the University of Pittsburgh Medi- 
cal School and the Allegheny 
County Medical Association. Es- 
pecially enthusiastic in making 
this clinic a reality is Sister Ferdi- 
nand, Mother Superior and ad- 
ministrator of the hospital. The 
clinic not only treats the patient, 
but also educates the general 
practitioner and carries on re- 
search. 

Local chapters also contribute 
to the fight against M-G by dis- 
tributing literature on the disease, 
showing movies, and providing 
funds. This long struggle is much 
like the battles ‘against many 
diseases in the past, such as ma- 
laria, pneumonia, smallpox; and 
those engaged in the struggle are 
confident that it, too, will end in 
victory. 
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No Sale! 


Worn out From housework and a mother’s million other chores, 
a Milwaukee woman lay down on the davenport to catch forty winks. 
She felt one of the youngsters patting her face and drowsily en- 


joyed the child’s affection. 


The ringing doorbell roused her from her nap. Hurrying to the 
door she told the salesman she didn’t want any of whatever he was 
selling. He looked at her so queerly when she told him, however, 
that she glanced at a mirror on her way back to the davenport. . 


Her face was thoroughly plastered with green trading stamps! 


—Milwaukee Journal. 
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Condensed from Columbia 
Hal Chadwick 


OT LONG BEFORE my birth- 
day last year my wife ar- 
rived at a conclusion. Gifts 
should be practical. There 

was, she announced, no point in 
buying a tie for a husband who 
already had two dozen unworn 
cravats gathering dust on the tie 
rack. 

On this point I was in full 
agreement—mainly because those 
24 loud patterns presented her 
choices on various occasions in the 
past. I’m a conservative, solid- 
color man, myself. 

However, I must admit I was 
not quite prepared for such an 
extremely practical gift as awaited 
me when my birthday arrived. 

The package was large and 
heavy and I unwrapped it with 
considerable curiosity. As I im- 
mediately agreed, it proved to 
contain exactly what I wanted 
most—a new set of everyday 
dishes. 

“Just think, dear,” my wife 
bubbled, “how much more pleas- 
ant breakfast will be with this 
gay pottery brightening up the 
table. 

“You thoughtful darling!” I 
exclaimed, kissing her ecstatically. 

Gratified by my delight with 
this practical gift, my wife then 
outdid herself when Father’s Day 
rolled around. That Sunday 
morning, I arose to find the divan 
in the living room beautifully slip 
covered, with a ribbon stretched 

Columbia (August, ’57), Knights of 
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across it from which dangled a 
card addressed “To My Beloved 
Husband.” 

“For me?” I gasped. 

“Who else!” smiled 
happily. “Happy Father’s Day, 
dear . . . and you'll have to break 
yourself of that habit of flopping 
on the divan with your shoes on. 
We wouldn’t want to dirty up 
your new slip cover, would we!” 

By the time our anniversary 
rolled around, I had a pretty fair 
idea of what I might expect. Sure 
enough, when I returned home 
from the office that night I found 
the bedroom sporting new drapes 
and bedspreads. 

“Don't tell me!” I cried bliss- 
fully. “Let me guess! These are 
my , anniversary presents from 


“Of course, dear,” my wife 
beamed. “Aren't they a practical 
gift?” 


“Just too practical for words!” 
I agreed heartily, and handed her 
the box I had brought home. 

Tearing off the wrappings eag- 
erly, she pulled out the $25 bottle 
of her favorite perfume. “Darl- 
ing!” she breathed, hugging me,’ 
“How did you know I was just 
about out?” 

Christmas came next, and while 
my wife was busy thrilling over 
the fur coat I had bought her I 
kept looking through the packag- 
es under the tree in search o 
something from her to me. All the 
relatives seemed to have sent us 
things, but what I was looking 
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for just wasn’t there. And, glanc- 
ing around the house, I was 
puzzled by the lack of any un- 
familiar item. Then she was kneel- 
ing beside me, planting a big 
kiss on my cheek. 

“You'd never guess,” she said 
mysteriously, “what I got my 
sugarpie.” 

“Something practical?” I asked. 

“Practical?” she gurgled. “The 
most practical gift you ever had!” 

“What?” I cooed eagerly. 

“Sh!” she said, putting her fin- 
gers to her lips. “Come with mel!” 
And, taking my hand, she led me 
to the basement stairs. “Now 
close your eyes and I'll guide you 
down.” 

When we had reached the bot- 
tom of the steps, she whispered, 
“Now open!” 

It would be difficult to describe 
my joyous surprise on viewing the 
shiny electric ironer which met my 
eyes. 

“Just think, dear,” my wife ex- 
claimed, clapping her hands. 
“Now I can iron your shirts in a 
quarter of the time it takes to do 
it with an old fashioned hand iron. 
Isn’t that wonderful?” 

“Dearest,” I whispered earnest- 
ly, “you must be the most won- 
erfully practical wife on earth!” 

Well, I must admit that by this 
time I was beginning to get the 
spirit of the thing. And before 
my wife's birthday was due in 
F I thought long and hard. 
“Surely,” I reasoned, “there must 
be some way I can give Ruth the 
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thrill of her life.” For days I rack- 
ed my brain. Then, finally, I had 
it. 

Came the big occasion, which 
had fortunately fallen on Satur- 
day, and the first thing in the 
morning I scooted out of the house 
in answer to a phone call which 
I had previously arranged. By 10 
o'clock everything was in readi- 
ness and I drove happily home. 
Wheeling into the drive, I left the 
car by the front door and rang 
the bell. When Ruth came to the 
door, I bowed low, handed her a 
dollar birthday card and with a 
sweeping flourish of my arm 
pointed at the car. 

“Madam,” I announced dra- 
matically, “your birthday pres- 
ent.” 

For a moment she gazed at our 
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jalopy in bewilderment. 

“What is?” she asked, frowning. 

“Ah hal” I teased. “You can't 
get ahead of old practical mel 
Kindly note—no more bald cas- 
ings! We now have four spanking 
new tires!” 

“Tires?” she gasped. “My birth- 
day present?” she wailed. “You 
call that a present for me?” she 
screeched. And WHAM went the 
front door. 

That was when I sat down on 
the steps to think the thing over. 
I never did come up with the an- 
swer, and still haven’t. But I have 
noticed that my wife hasn’t said 
a word about practical gifts since 
then. It’s just barely possible that 
she had outgrown that phase be- 
tween Christmas and her birth- 
day. 


Sometimes an Asset 


THE ONLY SON in the family had just announced his engagement. 
“What? That girl? She squints!” remarked his mother. 

“She has absolutely no style!” added his sister. 

“Red-headed, isn’t she?” queried his aunt. 

“I’m afraid she’s fidgety,” said grandma. 

“She hasn’t any money,” put in his uncle. 

“She doesn’t look strong,” asserted his first cousin. 

“She’s stuck up!” exclaimed his second cousin. 

“She’s an extravagant thing,” interposed his third cousin. 
“Well, she’s got one redeeming feature,” said the son thought- 


fully 


«“ And what’s that?” asked the family in chorus. 


“She hasn’t any relatives,” was the quiet reply.—the Liguorian. 


A HUSBAND Is really broken in when he can understand every 
--word his wife isn’t saying.— Saturday Evening Post. . 
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Francis Howard 


and 14 years ago 
this Christmas a 
famous writer's 
home in London 
was the scene of 
great festivity. At 
his handsome resi- 
dence at No. 1 Devonshire Ter- 
race, a lively succession of parties 
was in progress: dancing, blind- 
man’s buff, and conjuring games 
furnished no end of hilarity for 
the master of the house and his 
guests. 

Charles Dickens had _ special 
reason for rejoicing that season. 
He was celebrating the publica- 
tion of a new book. It wasn’t a fat 
volume like Oliver Twist or Pick- 
wick Papers, but a little foolscap 
octavo, containing only 165 pages. 
Its title? A Christmas Carol. 
Dickens had got the idea for the 
little tale when he went up to 
Manchester in early October to 
assist Disraeli and Richard Cob- 


Che Story Behind 
“A Christmas Carol” 


Condensed from 
The Josephinum Review 


The most popular family Christmas book 
ever written was born 114 years ago 


den at the opening of that city’s 
new Athenaeum. Returning to 
London, he plunged into its writ- 
ing, giving such odd moments of 
leisure as he could spare from fin- 
ishing the last two parts of his 
long novel, Martin Chuzzlewit. 
The deeper he got into the 
work, the more it obsessed him. 
When a published copy was mail- 
ed off the following January to 
his good friend, Professor Felton, 
in Boston, it carried this letter of 
explanation from the author: 
Over which Christmas Carol 
Charles Dickens wept and laughed 
and wept again, and excited him- 
self in the most extraordinary man- 
ner in the composition; and think- 
ing whereof he walked about the 
black streets of London, fifteen 
and twenty miles, many a night 
when all the sober folks had gone 
to bed . . . To keep the Chuzzle- 
wit going, and do this little book, 
the Carol, in the odd times be- 
tween the two parts of it, was, as 


The Josephinum Review (December 12, 1956), The Pontifical College 
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you may suppose, pretty tight 
work. But when it was done, I 
broke out like a mad man.” 


The last sentence explains the 


parties at Devonshire Terrace. 

The truth was that Dickens had 
reason to celebrate. It isn’t often 
that a book meets with such in- 
stantaneous approval. The “little 
Carol,” as the author called it, ap- 

ed on the stands only a few 
days before Christmas, 1843. Six 
thousand copies were sold in 24 
hours, and 15 thousand more be- 
fore there was any sign of the de- 
mand decreasing. 

In his preface, dated December, 
1843, Dickens had written: “I have 
endeavored in this ghostly little 
book, to raise the Ghost of an Idea, 
which shall not put my readers 
out of humor with themselves, 
with each other, with the season, 
or with me. May it haunt their 
houses pleasantly, and no one wish 
to lay it.” 

How fully this wish of the au- 
thor was fulfilled is revealed in 
another part of his letter to pro- 
fessor Felton. It seems that many 
others were rejoicing with him 
over the publication of A Christ- 
mas Carol, for the author confided: 
“By every post all manner of 
strangers write all manner of let- 
ters to him about their homes and 
hearths, and how this same Carol 
is read aloud there, and kept on 
a little shelf by itself. Indeed, it 
is the greatest success, as I am 
told, that ruffian and rascal ever 
has achieved.” 


- Nor was the praise confined to 

humble readers. For once, Lord 
Jeffrey, the great editor of The 
Edinburgh Review, quite let him- 
self go. “Blessings on your kind 
heart!” he broke out in a letter 
to Dickens. “You should be happy 
nae for you may be sure you 

ve done more good by this 
little publication, fostered more 
kindly feelings, and prompted 
more positive acts of beneficence, 
than can be traced to all the pul- 
pits in Christendom since Christ- 
mas, 1842.” 

In his hour of supreme triumph, : 
one wonders if the world-famous 
author gave a thought to the days 
when life had held out but the 
most meager sort of promise for 
the future. Charles Dickens had 
surely come a long way. Born as 
a very underpriveleged boy in the 
year 1812 in Mile End Terrace, 
Commercial Road, Landport, Eng- 
land, he had seen his father’s for- 
lorn fortunes as a $400-a-year 
clerk steadily decline until he was 
arrested for debt and sent to 
Marshalsea Prison. Young Charles, 
not yet in his teens, got work in 
a blacking warehouse at Old Hun- 
gerford Stairs, London, where. he 
tied, trimmed, and labeled pots 
and made himself useful in return 
for $1.50 a week. 

At the end of each dreary day, 
he took his way to the prison to 
visit his family there, and then re- 

ings in the big city. His funds 
low that” always 
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half starved, and the tempting 


good things he saw displayed in 
ey cooks’ windows only made 
im more ravenously hungry. 


Probably, in all London, there was 
no lad of his age who was more 
ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. 
Yet, the most remarkable fact 
about this youth was that he rose 
to the me of his profession with- 
out any festering bitterness in his 
soul. From all those hard and ter- 
rible experiences of his boyhood, 
he extracted nothing but a wealth 
of compassion and understanding 
for those who were the “have-nots” 
in this world. Charles Dickens’ 
warmed triumph was, not that he 
e England’s leading novel- 
ist, but that, with all his success, 
he still remained the champion of 
the down-trodden and fearless cru- 
sader for justice and humanity. 
It was nearly half a cen 
after his father’s death that Henry 
Fielding Dickens recalled a sur- 
prising fact about him. “My fa- 


ther,” he said, “had one great and 
ever-present ambition.” This am- 
bition is revealed in an incident 
which is described by Dickens’ 
biographer, John Foster: 

en we met he was fresh 
from Venice, which had impress- 
ed him as the wonder and the new 
sensation of the world; but well do 
I remember how high above it 
all arose the hope that filled his 
mind. ‘Ah!’ he said to me, ‘when 
I saw those places, how I thought — 
that to leave one’s hand upon the 
time, lastingly upon the time, with 
one tender touch for the mass of 
toiling people which nothing could 
obliterate, would be to lift one- 
self above the dust of all the 
Doges in their graves, and stand 
upon a giant’s staircase that Sam- 
son couldn’t overthrow.’ ” 

Surely, when the millions who 
have been made glad by A Christ- 
mas Carol are taken into account, 
no one can say that Charles Dic- 
kens failed in his aspiration! 


KO ND 
The Better Part of Valor 


I WAS QUITE proud of the fact that I could cook when I was mar- 
ried, but my ego was deflated by three little neighbors who dropped 
in to call one morning with their dog, Butch. After friendly small 
talk, I treated them to cookies and milk. They gave one cookie 
to the dog and watched him intently while he ate it. Then with a nod 
from the owner of Butch they began eating their own cookies. One 
little fellow looked up at me and without a trace of embarrassment 
explained, “New women can’t always cook.”—Mrs. Agnes McLaugh- 


‘lin in Parents’ Magazine. 
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FAMILIES 
ON THE MOVE 


It’s time we gave some serious thought to the 
urgent problems created by our moving habits 


Condensed from Grail 


y New Year’s Day over 
eight million American 
families — approximately 

one in every five — will have 
moved from the spot they called 
home a year ago. During the year, 
80 to 35 million varied Americans 
will be personally and directly af- 
fected by this staggering annual 
migration. Over 20 million of 
these will change residences in the 
same county; over five million will 
cross county lines in the same 
state; over five million will cross 
state lines. 

To most other people of the 
world, migration is a subject pri- 
marily concerned with birds. 


Paul Mundy 


Apart from the experience of war, 
most other families in the world 
tend to live in their same towns 
or villages for generations. We 
Americans are developing a pat- 
tern of family living where mov- 
ing five or more times in a single 
generation is common. That this 
has implications for the family is 
obvious, although minor attention 
or concern is apparent. Even the 
Census Bureau did not inquire 
into this subject of internal mi- 
gration (from 1790 to 1940) until 
its Sixteenth Decennial Census. 
Our continuous, vast, largely 
voluntary movement of families is 
unique in the world; yet we are 
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inclined to accept it as natural, 
commonplace, normal — part of 
the American way, as indeed it is. 
Our past history is relived in the 
present with some slightly shuf- 
fled modification. The stirring cry 
of “Westward Ho, the Wagons!” 
has softened to the prosaic com- 
ment of “Everywhere Ho, the 
Moving Vans.” 

Since the fact of multiple mov- 
ing and the seeming need of such 
residence change is so much a 
part of our culture, fathers and 
mothers would do _ well to pon- 
der some of the social factors 
involved in now-you-see-us-now- 
you-don’t family life. In addition, 
the family should be aware that 
the intricate mechanical details of 
moving have also received some 
recent intensive study. Both kinds 
of knowledge can assist the fam- 
ily in making important decisions, 
thus smoothing some of the 
rough spots on the rocky road to 
the good life — somewhere else. 
But our intention here is to deal 
only with the social factors. 

No doubt the frequency of 
moving, with everybody doing it, 
is partly responsible for our lack 
of attention and concern as to its 
impact on the people involved. 
Perhaps, too, the care and thought 
that must be given to safeguard 
things to be moved tend to ab- 
sorb us in the vital mechanical 
details of exchanging one home 
for another. We often have a bet- 
ter idea for taking care of the 
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lamp shades than Junior in the 
moving preparations. The dread 
of arriving at one’s new abode 
with an assorted collection of 
furniture shattered in transit goes 
back years; Benjamin 
Franklin first made the oft-repeat- 
ed, acid comment, “Three moves 
are as bad as a fire.” No one, 
incidentally, has ventured to pre- 
dict how many moves family 
members can undergo and come 
up smiling, but some hardy lat- 
ter-day survivors seem intent on 
making the full set of test-runs. 
Why do American families 
move about so energetically and 
so furiously? Each family has its 
own reasons for moving, of 
course; but* certain patterns of 
motivation — commonly  econo- 
mic, social, and traditional — are 
clearly dominant. The simple 
need to earn a living is strongly 
evident, as in the business transfer 
or the bold striking out to a new 
area in search of a job and im- 
proved living conditions — often 
with the vaguest notion of what 
to expect. High on the reason-list 
is the current national game of 
follow-the-leader to the suburbs. 
Some move to be near relatives; 
others, to flee from them. There 
are moves to correct mistakes un- 
suspectingly made a_ few years 
before. Others feel forced to 
move: the struggling families 
backing down the stairs in the 
face of rental increases; the grow- 
ing families ready to burst 
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through their present crayon- 
flecked walls; the confused, dis- 
contented families anxious to 
find another place where their 
confusion and discontent can be 
unpacked for awhile; the aged, 
the poor, the sorrowing, the 
young, the wealthy, the buoyant 
—adding up their numbers, puz- 
zling over their own answers, 
circling their own classified ads in 
red, joining the never-ending par- 
ade. 

Although not always recog- 
nized, the volume and recurrence 
of family moves in America have 
some inherently disruptive effects 
on society at large, the many dif- 
ferent local social groups, and the 
family itself. All of these are, of 
course, interrelated; the larger so- 
ciety and the many specialized 
social groups are simultaneously 
the shapers and the extended 
products of family life. While the 
focus of attention is on the family 
here, it should be kept in mind 
that the strains of upheaval in 
family moving have their reper- 
cussions on a wide variety -of 
groups. 

Whatever the motives that 
prompt the decision to move, the 
family will seldom show the 
marks of neutrality, passivity, un- 
concern, as moving day approach- 
es. Across America, wherever the 
family follows the ancient ritual 
of packing its belonging (and 
something of itself) in boxes and 
barrels there are the inevitable 
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stirrings of nostalgia and relief at 
leaving the old, excited anticipa- 
tion and uneasy fears at confront- 
ing the new. At the core of this 
mixed response in every move is 
a measure of discontent and in- 
security: the decision for change 
implies the need to turn away 
from the past, good or bad 
though it might have been, just 
as the vague fear about the home- 
to-be mirrors some regret in leav- 
ing behind the old and the 
familiar. 

Discontent and insecurity are 
essential ingredients, in one way 
or another, resulting from the loss 
of continuity, predictability, and 
belonging that occurs when fam- 
ilies are uprooted and transplant- 
ed — especially when this is done 
too often or too casually. For the 
child some permanence of loca- 
tion is necessary, to provide back- 
ground for learning, a locale in 
which traditional group values op- 
erate with some shared consist- 
ency and dependability, and a 
setting where the sense of com- 
munity and self-involvement is 
vital and strong. As children, we 
need to know where we fit into 
the jigsaw puzzle of life swirling 
around us; we hunger for the 


warm safety of regularity and or- 
der; we thirst for the satisfying 
experiences of repetition and fa- 
miliarity. To feel at home in my 
block, my neighborhood, my pa- 
rish, my school, my crowd, my 
town is to enjoy a rare kind of 
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childhood contentment, as _partici- 
pation and possession seem inter- 
twined. 

This is not to suggest that the 
child’s education should be pro- 
vincial, nor to deny that travel is 
broadening; it is simply to assert 
that one learns by proceeding to 
the unknown from the known, and 
that wisdom is not the automatic 
result for the sailor who’s seen the 
world. The “world beyond the 
windows” awaits and requires the 
child’s exploration in a hundred 
ways, from a hundred approach- 
es, in good time; he need not al- 
ways be the small stranger on the 
move, however, observing with- 
out understanding. The child can 
surely profit from the experience 
of knowing that life is more than 
a blurred image of dimly remem- 
bered faces, names, places, 
friends. Nor are the parents ab- 
solved from exerting an active in- 
fluence in the midst of stability 
and traditional group values; for 
example, they must make clear to 
the child the distinction between 
sound values and values rooted in 
ignorance and prejudice. 

The more shifting and relatively 
rootless the family is, the more it 
multiplies for itself the ordinary 
quota of problems encountered in 
family growth and development. 
Anxiety and stress, strangers and 
loneliness conspire to plague the 
parents and children uprooted 
again and again. Particularly 
acute is the problem for the moth- 
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er and older children due to isola- 
tion established social 
groups. While the highly mobile 
family is not doomed, to be sure, 
its troubles are intricate and real. 

Part of the storm-and-stress cli- 
mate is often traceable to the per- 
sonal handicaps burdening the 
father and mother, since the evi- 
dence shows that above-average 
mobility is characteristic of fam- 
ilies where the father is an un- 
skilled or a semi-skilled worker. 
Frequent moving is a symptom, 
not solely a cause, of the social 
and economic obstacles the family 
is struggling to overcome. Such 
a family often knows little of the 
dominant culture of the new area; 
hence the parents cannot inter- 
pret the new community’s goals, 
norms, meanings for the children. 
At the other extreme, the well-to- 
do (or the middle-class) family 
will have skills in business or pro- 
fessional life, but little or no 
sense of the new community’s 
feel, history, and expectations to 
assist in the job of interpretation 
and integration required by the 
children. 

And yet, at times, moves must 
be made. As _ sociologists Ernest 
W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke 
put it, “Although movement to a 
new location is in general disor- 
ganizing, it should not be over- 
looked that it may contribute to 
the adjustment of families who 
for one reason or another have 
been maladjusted in the old com- 
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munity.” When weighty reasons 
make clear that moving is re- 
quired, the full partnership of 
husband and wife is needed — 
seldom needed more. 

The father at this time is espec- 
ially looked up to as a tower of 
strength, maintainer and protector 
of family unity and commonweal. 
While no dragon breathes fire in 
noisy eagerness for battle at the 
door, the family knows that some- 
thing new and strange and omi- 
nous waits outside. And Dad — 
watched for signs of pallor, listen- 
ed to for knock of knees — will 
be first to venture forth for’a cau- 
tious look around and word of re- 
assurance. 

As for wife and mother, Dr. 
Robert G. Foster of the Menning- 
er Foundation suggests that her 
emotional security and _ stability 
hold the key to family well-being 
in the period of adjustment. To 
her falls the principal tasks of 
making the new house “come 
alive” as home, exploring and 
mastering the social climate of the 
new neighborhood to make friends 
or at least to avoid rejection, as- 
sisting the children in meeting the 
crises surrounding their being 
“the new kids” in the block and 
the school. 

This courage and strength of 
husband and wife must be com- 
municated to each other and to 
the children before, during, and 
after the move. Parental attitudes 
and behavior patterns cue the 
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children’s responses. A _ realistic 
but not overly troubling discus- 
sion of the meaning of the im- 
pending move to children old 
enough to comprehend is in order. 
Younger children need prepara- 
tion through play-at-moving and 
simple explanations. If at all pos- 
sible, supervised children should 
assist in packing and participate 
in the moving; shunting them off 
on relatives or friends serves to 
complicate adjustment for young- 
sters. It should be remembered 
that fear and tension are contagi- 
ous among family members, as are 
optimism and calm, in the midst 
of the understandable excitement 
and disruption of moving. 

To sum up, the family should 
avoid excessive, needless, spur-of- 
the-moment changes for _ trivial 
reasons. There is apparently a real 
danger of falling into a “moving 
habit” as indicated by the case 
histories of some families with a 
bewildering history of address 
changes. For example, one family 
known to the writer moved nine 
times in 10 years: seven local area 
moves and two interstate moves. 
A highly imaginative and mobile 
artist-friend aptly announces his 
family’s latest move by sending 
out a sketch of the newest living 
room (in a long, long line of such) 
complete with wall plaque in- 
inscribed “God Bless Our Dwell- 
ing Machine.” Edgar A. Guest 
achieved a simple sociological 


truth, if not a profound poetic ef- 
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fect, when he noted that “it takes 
a heap o’ livin’ in a house to make 
it home.” 

As we look to the broader 
social scene that is American life 
for explanations of many of our 
current problems — the spreading 
impersonality of social relations, 
the decline of neighborhood and 
community feeling, the deepening 
loss of social control, the lack of 


a vibrant Christian concern for 
every human being in society, the 
increasing attempt to manipulate 
“the masses” rather than to appeal 
reasonably to “the people,” the 
tendency for virtual strangers to 
“fall in love” only to fall out of 
marriage — we cannot neglect the 
significance of the restless, rolling 
caravans of American families on 
the move. 
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Yes, Virginia 
SIXTY YEARS AGO one of the most famous editorials ever written 
appeared in the pages of The New York Sun. “Yes, Virginia,” it 
said, “there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly as love and 
generosity and devotion exist, and you know that they abound and 
give to your life its highest beauty and joy.” 

The memorable editorial has never been forgotten, but few re- 
member its writer, Francis P. Church, and even fewer remember 
Virginia. Recently, we pondered this and decided upon a little 
search for Virginia to ask her feelings about Santa Claus today. 
Well, we found her, and she proved to be the same warm, wonder- 
ful person one would imagine Virginia to be. Her full name is Mrs. 
Virginia O’Hanlon Douglas and she is principal of P. S. 401 in 
Brooklyn, New York, a special school that conducts classes for 
hospitalized and convalescent children throughout the Borough. 

Santa? Yes, Virginia is still very much a believer in teaching 
children about him. “Children,” she says, “believe in Santa Claus 
the way they believe in elves and giants and talking tigers. He’s 
not at all farfetched for their simple faith and free imaginations. 
And not only that, Santa Claus is a chance for children to learn 
faith and hope, benevolence and magnanimity, poetry and fantasy. 
To deny them this experience is to impose adult standards on them 
before they are prepared to accept them. And when they do grow 
up enough to learn what Santa really is, they will not have for- 
gotten that there is more to this world than one can see and feel 
and taste and touch.”—The Sign 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


SAINT PETER and SAINT 
JOSEPH, Reverend Father Gales, 
Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 25 
cents each. 


These two first books for little 
Catholics are printed on sturdy 
paper and bound with a hard, 
strong cover. The print is big and 
the wording simple. Color illustra- 
tions are used both on the cover 
and throughout the book. Both 
language and format should ap- 
peal to youngsters between the 
ages of four and ten — that period 
for which parents have the most 
difficulty finding good Catholic 
reading material. 


THE CATHOLIC CONCISE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, compiled by 
Rev. R. C. Broderick, Catechetical 
Guild, 260 Summit Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn. $3.95. 


Father Broderick, the author of 
this one-volume Encyclopedia, is 
already known by his Dictionary. 

This book contains information 
on Catholic history, Scriptures, 
theology and liturgy. It should be 
useful both to students of the 
Catholic religion and to laymen as 


a home reference. It contains 
about 400 pages with line draw- 
ings throughout. 


MOTHER SETON AND THE 
SISTERS OF CHARITY, Alma 
Power-Waters, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc. 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

This story contains a bit of 
everything in the compass of one 
woman’s life: wealth and poverty, 
marriage and the religious life, 
romance and penance, gay cloth- 
ing and the nun’s somber black, 
travel and the Convent enclosure, 
irresponsibility and hard work. For 
Mother Seton was an unusual per- 
son. A Protestant, she became 
Catholic after her husband’s death 
and in the face of great opposition. 
Then she struggled for survival 
amidst poverty and inability to 
find work. Eventually she estab- 
lished a_ religious community 
which developed into the Ameri- 
can Sisters of Charity. 

Mother Seton is credited with 
founding the American hial 
school system. Those who know 
her hope that she may one day be 
America’s first native-born canon- 
ized saint. 
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TERRIBLE FARMER TIM- 
SON, Caryll Houselander, Sheed 
and Ward, 840 Broadway, New 
York 8. $2.50. 

Sheed and Ward have done the 
reading public another big favor 
by putting out this second charm- 
ing collection of children’s tales by 
the recently deceased Caryll 
Houselander. The stories bubble 
over with the Houselander poetry, 
simplicity and charm. Every page 
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tinkles with verbal beauty, for ex- 
ample: “the cock crowing (a scar- 
let sound like a pennon blown out 
curling on the wind).” The reader 
is endlessly delighted by the fresh- 
ness and novelty of the similes 
and metaphors which are as new 
and lovely as the morning’s ear- 
liest dew. Children will love the 
stories, but only adults who have 
lived deeply with God can ap- 
preciate them. 


“On other hand, your wife choosing this design 
and buying a rifle may have no connection at all!” 
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Christmas Gift Order Form 
THe FAMILY DIGEST 


Enter 1 year subscriptions for: 


@ NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE........ 
Sign Gift Card: ... “ 


@ NAME 


Christmas Gift Prices 


First One-Year Subscription $3.00 
$200 EACH ADDITIONAL GIFT 
BILLED IN JANUARY 


@ Sent by: 
ADDRESS 
: CITY ZONE STATE 


(1) ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION 


ADDRESS 
=" 
EFFECTIVE UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1957 ea, a 
2 on 
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United 
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PREVIEW 
of the JANUARY issue 


OUR SOTH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Next month we are going to observe our 50th anniversary. 
The Family Digest is an extension of Archbishop John Fran- 
cis Noll’s first publishing venture back in 1908. We really 
believe we have an outstanding issue planned to observe 
this occasion. First of all, it will be 50% bigger than usual, 
as we hope you noticed on the insert on the first page of 
this issue. Secondly, we believe we have exceptional read- 
ing material for you—instructive, interesting and entertain- 
ing. 


Instructive: “How Much TV Should Children See?” 

gen some answers to a vital question in this television age. 

is a major influence on youngsters’ lives and parents 

must know how to handle it for their children’s benefit. “The 
Power of the Pocketbook” gives some practical ideas about how : 
to handle family finances. The author gives a very personalized ann 
= ne of how he and his wife tackled their own family financ- Peay 

g. 


Interesting: “America’s Most Famous Mrs. Jones” certainly 
falls into this category. It’s a profile of Mrs. Casey Jones, whose 
husband has become a legend. And besides Mrs. Jones, you'll 
also learn about Casey himself, the story behind the legend, and 
the Jones’ married life. “The Giant on Route Three” is the in- 
teresting story of the wisdom an artist found in the quiet hills 
of South Carolina. 


Entertaining: “Music Hath Charm” is the story of a ge | 
working toward a full-scale orchestra. With the six children 
playing different instruments and practicing different pieces, you 
can well understand why the neighbors moved. “So You Want 
to Build a Home?” is the story of a family that did. If you’ve 
ever done so you too could be entertained by looking back on 
the experience. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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DECEMBER, 1957 


The Happiest Joseph A. Breig 1 
How would the Holy Family celebrate Christmas? 


Limbo is not a doctrine of our Faith 


The People of the Crescent Moon ............ Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 10 
Family life among the Moslems 


The Mickey Mantle of Hockey .............--.----+--0-:+++-0++++ Dave Warner 16 
Jean Beliveau can do everything well and make it look easy 


Christmases to Remember ..................--.--------++- Christine E. Miller 19 
Everyone has a Christmas to remember. These are the author’s 


Right Around the Corner ............ The Catholic Home Messenger 21 
Ten children decide to meet their neighbors in the rectory 


Guide to Family Entertainment ..................-.--.-.---+--- Dale Francis 27 
The Legion of Mediocrity triumphs again 


Your Amazing Genes: Controllers of Heredity ....... 
“God's World and You” 33 
In them lie some of God’s most resouding sercrets of creation 


The Battle Against M-G The Josephinum Review 47 
Myasthenia gravis still baffles doctors and scientists 


Once in a Wifetime .. Columbia 51 
z The giving of practical gifts is not a two-way street 


The Story Behind “A Christmas Carol” .... The Josephinum Review 54 
This popular family Christmas book was born 114 years ago 


Families on the Move Grail 57 
* Our moving habits create some serious problems 


A CONDENSED -CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
The Children’s Christmas Carol Johanna Spyri 38 
Christmas in the Alps by the author of “Heidi” 


Jest Around the Home, 26—New Books, 63 
Cover photograph by Harold M. Lambert 
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